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the chief JUSTICE INSANE! 

From The N. Y. Observer. 

j) B . Chekver has got ahead of the public. For some 
[•me pa 81 '*■ ^as been hinted in private circles that thi81 
Centric preacher had lost the proper balance of his mind, 
ijd on the political aspects of the slavery question had 
^orae a monomaniac. This was a charitable explana- 
• on 0 f the extravagant and inconsistent course which he 
tag been pursuing, in spite of the earnest wishes of many 
j y 9 best friends, who were, up to a very recent period, 
i wa rmest supporters. The violence of his denuncia- 
tons of political opponents was so foreign from the spirit 
,f that gospel which breathes peace, love and good will, 
L t no one who believes him a Christian could also sup- 
"R that he would intelligently employ the pulpit and 
t*Tgabbath for “ cursing " the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and stirriDg up the people with the lan- 
m8ge of sedition .and rebellion. 

’ Bat Dr. Cheever has not waited "for any such explana- 
• on 0 f bis extravaganzas in his church on’Union Square. 
He has forestalled public sentiment by solemnly declaring, 
iver his own signature, in a public newspaper in this city, 
bat the Chief Justice of the United States is morally in¬ 
ane and that the decision of the Supreme Court is “ as 
itterly null aBd void as if the judge who uttered it had 
jeen a maniac.” 

Will any one doubt for a moment that either the Doctor 
jr the Jadge is out of his mind ? To enable the reader 
B form a more intelligent opinion as to which of the two, 
be jurist or the preacher, is morally insane, we copy a 
jjssage from Dr. Oheever’s decision in the case of the 
Dhief Justice’s alleged insanity. It is rich reading, though 
rery poor logic; indeed there is more wrath than reason 
n the opinions of this excited divine. He says: 

"And this decision being a decision, some men gravely argue 
hat it has all the force of law, and is not to be controverted, 
rat obeyed. It has no more the force of law than if the judge, 
aking the words in half a dozen pages of the Constitution, and 
lansnosing and arranging them so as to read, ■ No minister of 
he Gospel in the United States shall ever be permitted to utter 
m opinion against any doctrine of the Supreme Court, or ever 
o mention the subject of slavery, or ever to speak on any topic 
n any way connected with politics,’ should thereupon aver 
bat the Constitution contaiued that law, and should decide 

*“*But perhaps some will say that, there being no such word 
s slavery in the Couetitution, the judge could not contrive 
uch a law. But if there is no such woid, there are plenty of 
Men to construct it; and constructive slavery is as easy as 
onstnictive treason; and the letters transposed by the judge 
roold be just as good foundation for his reasoning, and would 
lake it just as good an argument, and be in every way as good 
round for his decision, as anything he has asserted and de- 
ided in regard to the African race, and would be just as good 
1 W, with just as good a claim to be obeyed as law. The deci- 
fon has no more the force of law than if the Chief Justice, 
aving become insane, had decided that by the Constitution 
one but Roman CathoUcs could be entitled to vote for the 
’resident of the United States. It is, in fact, the dictum of 


On this extract from the declaration of a religious 
jacher in the city of New York, we have to remark the 
idecency of such language applied to the courts of the 
juntry, especially the highest court. When the Tfribune 
pplies such terms of scandal to the magistrates of the 
ind, the effect is comparatively harmless, because the 
jurce from which it proceeds cannot be expected to snp- 
ly any other, and the readers of it have become so assi¬ 
sted to their teachers that it is not likely to hurt them. 

>ut from the pulpit and the religions press, from the 
iachers of the peaceful gospel that inculcates courteous- 
es3 and truthfulness, we expect language more in har- 
tony with that of the meek and blessed Saviour, who, I ev 
ien when he was reviled, reviled not again. 

But the indecency of this attack is not its chief objec- 
°n. . . 

Dr. Cheever asserts, as a positive fact, that the Chief 
nstice of the United States is a “ morally insane person.” 

«ch a charge would be held libellous in any court; and 
le one bringing it could escape conviction only by plead- 
g his own insanity as an excuse for the slander. Dr. 
heever’s friends may, if they please, put in that plea tor 
m, but we do not apprehend that he will offer it himself. 
Then, on the presumption that Dr. Cheever knows 
hat he is saying, we ask seriously, is there a man in New 
ork who supposes that G. B. Cheever believes the Chief 
ustice of the United States to be morally insane ? He 
Berts it deliberately and prints it, and with the full 
oowledge of the fact that seven eminent jurists out of 
ine concur in the said decision; and that in its most' 
lions feature it is the same opinion pronounced by Dag- 
stt. Chief Justice of the State of Connecticut, many 
ars ago! Now, let us resent that opinion as we may, 
id denounce it as unsound and unjust, and inexpedient, 
ras it afford any good man, any honest man, any man of 
immon veracity, proper ground for publicly charging a 
igh judicial officer with insanity? Is it not a grave 
fence against the intelligence and the moral sense of this 
mntry to bring sneh an unprovoked and groundless 
ccusation against the Supreme Court ? 

Again, let us look at the curious reasoning of this 
rratic Doctor of Divinity, by which he arrives at his 
erdict of insanity. He asserts that if the Court should 
ick out scattering letters from the words of the Consti- 
ition and arrange them into words and these words into 
law, such a sentence would be just as good foundation 
)r the decision as anything now written in that instru- 
ient. We must confess that such an assertion, delibe- 
ately made by a rational man, subjects his integrity to 
fe suspicion of those who judge him only by his public 
khibitions. That the assertion is obviously foolish and 
Use we need not say. It lacks sense to raise it to the 
ignity of argument, and seems to be the emanation of a 
ian seeking to make another appear ridiculous, and hap- 
Uy succeeding in performing that service only for him- 
llf. It amounts to nothing more than this, that the j 
'fipreme Court of the United States, seven men of emi- 
ent moral worth, talents and learning, under the solem- 
ity of their oaths, with the eyes of the whole country 
id the world fixed upon them, and with the judgment of 
osterity and of God before them, believe they have found 
i the Constitution of the United States what Ge“”“ 
iarrel Cheever did not know was in it. That’s all. 
lese premises the said Cheever pronounces the Court 
Kane 1 Is it not barely possible that the accuser is the 
adman, and the judge i3 in a sound and better state of 
find? _ 1 

In this performance of what we consider a public duty, 
d rebuking indecorum, we repeat that if the decision of 
he Court had been just the reverse of what it is, and any 
lergyman had denounced that decision as Dr. Cheever 
this, we would freely and explicitly protest against 
mch ministerial impropriety. We are glad, indeed, that 
»e live in a land where the law does not prevent men 
tom the expression of their opinions, and even such licen¬ 
tiousness of the tongue as is exhibited in the “ Church of 
the Puritans ” is tolerated as a less evil than a censorship 
the pulpit and the press. But where law does not 
'cstrain, it is right that the sober judgment of an intern- 
Snnt and virtuous community should be prononneed in 
“teen condemnation of such a public degradation of the 
ministerial character as is displayed by this indecent 
“ttack upon the Supreme Court of the country. 


he has the audacity to preach, Sunday after Sunday, im¬ 
pugning their decision, defaming their judgment, and 
anathematizing their persons. What can be expected of 
respect from the profligate and the criminal if the (soi- 
disant) ministers of religion, who are bound by their office 
(one would think) to preach peace, prostitute their office 
for political ends to insult the majesty of the law? Would 
that some course could be taken to check these pestilent 
disturbers of the peace, and to convince them that if they 
abuse their office, they must not expect it to act as a 
shield to them. _ 

From The N. Y. Express. 

The Irreliqiocs Peess. — The Independent thus heads 
a flaming column: 


COUBT IS THE MORAL 
ASSASSINATION OP A RACE, AND CANNOT BE OBEYED.” 

We will see, if ever, in this city, you try disobedience. 
There is an army of 20,000 Irishmen and 15,000 Germans 
and French here (most of them having been conscripts), 
who stand ready to follow the new U. S. Marshal, Capt. 
Rynders; and there are 20,000 of us “Americans ” who 
will look on and follow Judge Betts whenever Capt. 
Rynders is resisted in serving a U. S. process, or a pro¬ 
cess of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Stlwiions. 


BY GEORGE 

A divorce of our governmental policy and institutions 
from the law and authority of God, and a corruption of 
the public conscience for the support of such a divorce, 
is as fast as possible going on. Professedly religious 
editors and writers are not wanting to defend it, and to 
denounce as disturbers of the public peace those who 
cause the light of God’s word to burn on such an iniquity. 
We commend to universal notice this significative fact, 
that in a court of justice, the highest and most solemn of 
all our tribunals, on a question involving the rights, most 
solemn aDd sacred, of millions of our fellow-men, not only 
the claims of justice and of love have never once been 
adverted to, but not even the authority of God, the light 
of his word, or the claims of religion.* And we call 
upon men to note the dread process of degradation in 
public morals, and the perversion and distortion not only 
of the Constitution, but even of the parables aDd teach¬ 
ings of our blessed Lorain support of slavery, and of 
the doctrine now proclaimed upon the bench of justice, 
that the African race have no claims upon us of charity 
or love, and no rights that white men are bound to recog¬ 
nise or respect. Take, for example, the denial in the 
governmental newspaper of Christ’s law of love to our 
D«lghbour as ourselves, the denial of its having any ap¬ 
plication whatever to the slave, because he is" not our 
neighbour, but ODly a down-trodden, miserable chattel, 
who can do us no good, and can make no neighbourly 
reciprocation of our charities. Who is my neighbour ? 
once asked a certain lawyer, in the presence of our blessed 
Lord, and he answered him by the exquisitely beautiful 
parable of the Good SamaritaD, blessing him who fell 
amoDg the thieves, and who could not recompense him, nor 
reciprocate his Jfindness. Which now, of these three, 
thinkest thou, Priest, Levite or SamaritaD, was neigh¬ 
bour to him? And he said, He that showed mercy on 
him. Then said Jesus unto him, Go thou and do like- 

__hear the answer and the comment of | 

the governmental newspaper at Washington. “ Who are 
those neighbours we are commanded to love as ourselves ? 
Is it those who partake in our blood and lineage, in whose 
welfare and prosperity we are joint partners, who equally 
contribute their treasure to the support, and their blood to 
the defence, of the State, and who are in the daily exchange 
of benefits with ns? Or is it the African slave, who is 
not our neighbour in any one sense of the word, as ap¬ 
plied to the great commandment ? ” 

So dreadfully perverting is the power of slavery and 
its teachings, so degrading to the moral sense, so stupify- 
ing to the conscience, so destructive of the power to 
appreciate even the commonest maxims pf humanity 1 
Thus only can we account for the astounding infamy of 
the decision jn the Supreme Court. 

The idea of rectitude, the claim of conscience, the pos¬ 
sibility of any such thing r.« conscience, or a sense of 
right and wrong in the administration of justice, is not 
even hinted at. There is, on the contrary, a perfect ignor¬ 
ing of all considerations of justice and morality as made 
known in the word of God, and the exclusion of all the 
principles and claims of righteousness, as if righteous¬ 
ness and right, either Datural or revealed, had no business, 
do place, no status in a court of justice, no more standing, 
or privilege, or recognition there than a slave or a wheel¬ 
barrow could have, as a witness, to testify against the 
owner. The turning of equity completely out of court, 
the grounding of righteousness only on custom and law, 
the barefaced defiance of any and all considerations of 
rectitude and of God, and the endeavour to justify sin by 
prejudice and darkness, mark this judgment with the 
brand of hell. 

And it is this perversion of law, and this debauchery 
of courts and senates, in sanctioning and sustaining evil, 
that is doing more than all things else to. debauch the 
common conscience, and destroy the foundations of public 
and private morality. What passes within our courts of 
justice and our halls of Congress accounts for the increase 
and freedom of crime outside of them. Where bad laws 
are passed, and just laws suppressed or perverted, for the 
purposes of injustice and oppression, of selfishness and 
cruelty, there will, at length, be no thought of guilt among 
the people in the violation of any of the laws, if it suits 
their interest or pleasure. The legislators and the laws 
themselves set the example and sanction the practice of 
iniquity in spite of law. If the statutes and courts of 
man violate the higher law, then the subjects of the I 
human government, by strict sequence, by logical result, 
violate without care, without remorse, the whole lower 
law, if they can in any way secure themselves against the 
penalty. Thus corruption and death strike from high 
places downwards, and the country hastens to a state of 
disease that precedes disorganization. The gangrene 
works from the heart, from the fountain, outwards. Not 


tioDS, and pro-slavery newspapers, had done your insurance 
work for you; had prepared your moulds, had so ossified 
the heart, and so thoroughly dried and petrified the public 
veins, that your work was perfectly insured against disas¬ 
ter. But we tell you, “ Cursed be Be that perverteth the 
judgment of the stranger 1” God himself has kindled a 
' fire in the very wall of your iniquity, that shall devour 
palaces with a shouting in the day of battle, with a tem¬ 
pest in the day of the whirlwind. Ye who turn judgment 
into wormwood, and leave off righteousness in the earth, 
God will pour the shadow of death into your moumiDg, 
and make your day dark with night. The denunciations 
of*God against this iniquity are as fresh as they were 
three thousand years ago. “ And it shall be as if a man 
did flee from a Uod, and a bear met him; or went into the 
house, and leaned his hand on the wall, and a serpent bit 
him. The very soDgs of the temple shall be howlings in 
that day. Though they dig into hell, there shall my 
hand take them; though they climb up to heaven, thence 
will I bring them down. Wherefore, hear the word of 
the Lord, ye scornful men that rule this people. Be¬ 
cause ye have said, We have made a covenant with death 
and with hell we are at agreement, when tHb overflowing 
scourge shall pass through, it shall not come unto us; 
for we have made lies our refuge, and under falsehood 
have we hid ourselves. Therefore, thus saith the Lord, 
judgment will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet, and your covenant with death shall be disan¬ 
nulled, and your agreement with hell shall not stand; 
when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, then ye 
shall be trodden down by it, and it shall be a vexation 
only to understand the report;” 

The decision of the Supreme Court against God’s word 
and the Constitution of onr country has no more author¬ 
ity upon any of us, or in any department, than the com¬ 
mand of Satan to the Lord Jesus to fall down and wor¬ 
ship him, on the pretence that all the kingdoms of the 
world were his. These cruel and wicked laws are no 
more laws to be accepted or obeyed than were those of 
Omri, Ahab and Manasseh, with which they compelled 
Israel to sin. The perversion of the Constitution is not 
the law of the land, though commanded by a thousand 
judges; but the Constitution itself still continues the 
law of the land. The Supreme Court was not appointed 
over the Constitution, but under it; not to define it, or 
prescribe its interpretation, but to carry into effect all laws 
accordance with it. The Supreme Court has no power 
make laws, or to force new constructions of law against 
equity. The Supreme Court has no power to restrict the 
liberties of any class of, citizens, but only to confirm and 
secure them in the broadest manner the Constitution will 
allow ; not to create ca3te, but to prevent it; not to dis¬ 
franchise, but to enfranchise ; not for purposes of oppress 
' n, but to increase and maintain liberty ; not to make 
few citizens as possible, but as many ; not to exclude 
men from the privileges of the Constitution, but to admit 
them. And in all cases of doubt, the presumption, under 
a free Constitution, is in favour of the person whose free¬ 
dom is qpdangered, not certainly against him, because the 
Constitution is for liberty and equity, and not for tyranny, 
slavery and injustice. Even in the case of criminals, the 
doubt must go on behalf of the accused, and not of the 
government. If it were doubtful whether the Constitu¬ 
tion would admit punishment by death for a particular 
offence, the doubt is fatal to the power, even though the 
offence were clearly proved, for the punishment must be 
clearly within the law, and not grow out of a forced 
construction of it for the purpose. The Constitution is 
not a thing to be put into a hot-house of tyranny, and, by 
the application of principles as dry, hot and burning as 
guano or sulphuric acid, to be made precociously to sprout 
with buds and blossoms of slavery. Neither is it a plant 
on which can be grafted, and by its original vigour made 
to grow, the poisonous, deadly fruits of despotism. But 
the Supreme Court are just perverting it into a stock on 
which to graft the worst and intensest doctrines of slavery, 
making it a vast overshadowing Upas, instead of a tree 
of life. And it is just the most abandoned corruption 
and putridity of national selfishness and avarice, the very 
\ faces of moral depravity on the dunghill of the world, 
which the Chief Justice applies in his reasoning, for the 
quickening into life of his immoral principles.— Indepen¬ 
dent. 


Another Wise Man in the East. —* * * * We 
a f e pleased to see that the political preachers of Massa- 
®™Metts have been officially rebuked and admonished by 
Ule Governor of the State. When ministers leave the 
l^pel tc preach politics, they must expect politicians to 
S® 6 * them on their own ground, and to deal with them as 
deserve to be dealt with. The divorce of Church 
State is to be regarded as one of the most important 
glares of our institutions; and the caution suggested 
prudent Governor Of Massachusetts is one that is 
“^dy needed by those restless, ambitious, worldly 
Preachers, who think more of politics than they ought, 
at we are the more gratified with the Governor’s coun- 
it indicates a return to a better state of public 
d» 1B10 n, as to the rights and duties of the ministers of the 
ord. Perhaps the political clergy of this and other 
®res will one day find grace and wisdom to say, when 
Wo P ar t* sans seek their aid, “ I am doing a great 
tk i the Lord’s work, and I cannot come dowD.”— lb. 


works from the heart, from the fountain, outwi 
the people against their teachers transgress the laws, but 
their teachers and their rulers lead the way. “ A won¬ 
derful and horrible thing is committed in the land ; the 
prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by 
their means, and my people love to have it so ; and what 
will you do in the end thereof?” Unrighteousness in 
law is the prolific and powerful spring of unrighteousness 
in life, in society. “ Ye have turned judgment into gall 
and wormwood, and the fruit of righteousness into hem¬ 
lock ; thus judgment spr'mgeth up as hemlock in the fur¬ 
rows of the field.” “Ye have trusted in oppression; 
therefore, this iniquity shall be your ruin.” 

We are to remember the exceeding and distinct solemnity 
with which the great God of truth and justice has ap¬ 
pointed the judgment seat, and laid down his laws for the 
conduct of the judges. “ I charged your judges, saymg : 
Hear the causes between your brethren, and judge right¬ 
eously between every man and his brother, and the stran¬ 
ger that is with him. Ye shall not respect persons in 
judgment; but ye shall hear the small as well as the 
great; ye shall not be afraid of the face of man, for the 
judgment is God’s. Judges shalt thou make thee, and 
they shall judge the people with just judgment. Thou 
shalt not wrest judgment, nor respect persons. That 
which is altogether just shalt thou follow, that thou 
mayest live.” Now there is not only no acknowledgment 
of the authority of God, no reference to it, nor any inti¬ 
mation of the binding force of equity, truth and justice, 
in the decision of the judges involving the rights, the fate, 
the character, the humanity, of millions of mankind, but 
God’s law is contravened by it in every way, hot in spirit 
merely, but in the violation of particular, well defined, un¬ 
mistakable, and indisputable statutes. And if this deci¬ 
sion is accepted as law, if it be not purged off, resisted, 
exploded, hissed off, by the moral sense of the community, 
by the fervid, glowing and sensitive conscience of the 
people, as liquid ratsbane would be hissed and sputtered 
off, if turned upon red-hot steel; if it be not denied, and 
trampled on, and cast out as a earcass to be buried, then 
there is an established, adopted, open controversy between 
us and God. But may God have mercy upon us, and 
make the conscience of the country like a raDge of ten 
thousand volcanoes against this wickedness 1 
For indeed there ought to be such an explosive power 
of outraged moral sense, such an irritated angry repug¬ 
nancy and power of repulsion in the mind and heart of a 
free community, against such treason, that when these 
usurners attempt to turn the elements of their cruelty and 
tyranny into the moulds, as they imagine, prepared for 
A _when bv eareless founders the cataract 


ofth ' Dr '. Gll eever ever read his Bible ? Gan he be aware 
Hot • t xistence of sncb P MSa g es as th' a ? It would seem 
qJfe.Fhen the Supreme Court, the highest legal 
so "°™y ln the United States, has spoken on any matter 
1 hot exactly to be in accordance with his fanaticism, 


them it shall be as when by eareless founders the cataract 
of molten iron or brass, poured from the furnace into the 
sluice, falls upon an unknown drop of water and instantly 
the whole burning liquid mass is scattered with terrific 
explosion in a thousand jets of fire. It is dangerous work, 
this turning of your concocted lava of wickedness upor 
the enlightened public conscience of your country. W« 
tell you, one drop of God’s truth and God's grace, in one 
single conscience, may yet blow yon and your depravities, 
torn limb from limb, into the sky ; one drop may do it, 
and yon thought, perhaps, because yon had no such drop 
in your own cauldron, there was none such in the public 
heart; yon thought, perhaps, that convervative and time- 
. serving, and slavery-apologizing, and slaveholding minis- 
jters and churches, and Young Men’s Christian 


From The Boston Telegraph. 

Fob the special benefit of “ Fogies ” I send you the 
following items of history. Let the reader compare them 
with Governor Gardner’s proclamation. 

In Jefferson’s Writings, vol. l.page 6, we learn that 
when the General Assembly of Virginia had their atten¬ 
tion called to the position of Massachusetts, and Boston 
in particular, in relation to the Port Bill, the members 
decided upon a Day of Fasting and Prayer, and made an 
appeal to the clergy ; and Mr. Jefferson says : “ We 
returned home, and in our several Counties invited the 
clergy to meet assemblies of the people on the first of | 
June, to perform the ceremonies of the day and to address 
to them discourses suited to the occasion. The people met 
generally, with anxiety and alarm in their countenances, 
and the effect of the day through the whole Colony was 
like a shock of electricity, arousiDg every maD, and 
placing him erect and solidly on his centre.” 

When the Provincial Congress met at Cambridge in 
Oct. 1774, they addressed the following circular to the 

’. Sir: We cannot but acknowledge the goodness 
of Heaven in constantly supplying us with preachers of 
the gospel, whose concern has been tbe temporal and 
spiritnal happiness of this people. In a day like this, 
when all the friends of civil and religious liberty are ex¬ 
erting themselves to deliver this country from its present 
calamities, we cannot but place great hope in an order of 
men, who have ever distinguished themselves in their 
country’s cause, and do, therefore, recommend to the 
Ministers of the Gospel, in the several towns and other 
places in this Colony, that they assist us in averting that 
dreadful slavery with which we are now threatened.” 

| Holmes’s Am. Annals, vol. 2, pp. 315, 316. 

In June, 1775, John Adams wrote as follows to his 
wife : “ My Dear—I have been this morning to hear Mr. 
Duffield, a preacher in this city. His discourse was a 
kind of exposition upon the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. 
He applied the whole prophecy to this country, and gave 
us as invitiDg an entertainment as ever I heard. He 
filled and swelled the bosom of every hearer. I hope you 
have received a letter in which I enclosed you a pastoral 
letter from the Synod of New York and Philadelphia; 
by this yon will see that the clergy this way are but now 
beginning to engage in politics, and they engage with 
a fervour that will produce wonderful effects." 

It was John Adams, who exclaimed in the days of the 
Revolution, “ Let the pulpits thunder against oppression." 
And they did thunder, and hailed stones of truth, too, npoi 
their enemies, and they did about as mnch execution as 
leaden bullets. Even that conservative divine, Dr. Spring 
of New York, said, in a work published about ten years 
since : “ That great event in the history of the world, 
the American Revolution, never would have been achieved 
without the influence of the pulpit." It was because they 
thundered. Why should they not thunder against op¬ 
pression in the nineteenth century, especially when it 
is perpetrated by a professedly Christian people ? It is 
more outrageous in this day of light, and in this highly 
favoured land. Shame on tbe inconsistency of crying 
aloud against the oppression of England, and holding the 
tongue about the more crnel wrongs of onr own country 1 
in those days that General Lincoln wrote 
followB to General Washington : “ It is fortunate for 
that the clergy are pretty generally with us. They have 
in this State a very great influence over the people, “■* 
they will contribute mnch to the general peace 
happiness.” 

It is well known that in the war of 1812, the clergy, as 
well as others, were divided in respect to its moral char¬ 
acter, and they preached upon the subject, in allusion to 
which Daniel Webster said, on one occasion, “ there 
pulpits on both sides." 

In December, 1820, Webster delivered his stunning 
speech against the Slave Trade on the Rock of Plymouth, 
in which he used this language : “ I invoke the ministers 
of religion, that they proclaim its denunciation of those 
crimes, and add its solemn sanctions to tbe authority of 
human laws. If the pulpit be silent, whenever and wher¬ 
ever there may be a sinner, bloody with this guilt, within 
the hearing of its voice, the pulpit is false to its ‘ trust.' " 
We might bring much more evidence of this kind to 
show that public men have always appealed to tbe clergy, 
until of late, to “ thunder against oppression.” Bnt we 
forbear. 

Lest, however, some reader should appeal to those old 
divines, who are supposed to have been more Puritanic 
than ministers now-a-days, we will give one or two illus¬ 
trations. There were Drs. Stiles and Hopkins, well 
known for their substantial qualities and views, who led 
off in a terrible onslaught upon slavery. Dr. Hopkins 
was the pastor of a slaveholding church in Newport, 
R. I., which was then a great slave mart of the country. 
In the face of slaveholders in his church, he attacked the 
wicked system in the pnlpit, on the Sabbath. Tbe first 
sermon fell upon the ears of his hearers like a clap of | 
thunder. It almost stunned them. Another followed, 
and then another, and still another, more and more 
destructive to the system. Nor did he spare until the 
last vestige of slavery was swept from that church. TJ; " 


biographer says of that period, “ Good people rejoiced, 
and wicked people trembled, at seeing him enter tbe 
desk.” In his Diary is found the record of his preaching 
upon victories, battles, government and oppression, 
foreign and domestic—subjects now considered political. 
In a puiKshed document upon slavery, he says that 
ministersprecuhed so much about the sin of holding slaves 
that many of the negroes became uneasy. 

The stidard works of the old divines contain the very 
best evidaice of their fidelity to God in denouncing not 
only slavery, bnt all political knavery. If ministers now 
embraced every opportunity to rebuke the sins of poli¬ 
ticians as did our clerical fathers, so mnch political 
wickedness prevails that they could find time to preach 
little else. 

Of the six volumes of Dr. Emmons’s works, one entire 
volume contains sermons on “ Social and - Civil Doties.” 
Such sermons are now called “fanatical,” “political,” Ac. 
We recommend Governor Gardner to read Dr. Emmons’s 
sermon on Jeroboam, when his Fast Day comes. It was 
preached just fifty-six years ago. This distinguished 
divine speaks thus in one sermon : “ If ministers incul¬ 
cate the Untual duties of rulers and subjects, they accuse 
them of pleaching sedition. ADd if ministers only teach 
the commim sentiment of mankind in all ages, they accuse 
them 6f gjmg ont of their province, and peaching poli¬ 
tics. Tbtf, will not allow them to teach their hearers 
that relip ;i« instruction is necessary and useful in civil 
society J,' w “ * Now what is the duty of ministers of 

the gosp* "in this alarming situation of the country ? ” 

it their duty to obey man rather than God? * *_ 

They never had a louder call, a fairer opportunity to 
stand in their lot, to set their faces as flint, and to oppose, 
by all the force and authority of religious instruction, 
atheism, deism, infidelity, and all the land-defiling iniqui¬ 
ties. If they plainly preach the great doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, and inculcate upon rulers [not 
excepting even Governor Gardner], aDd their subjects, 1 
their mutual duties and obligations, they may be instru¬ 
ments in the Divine hand of restraining the nation 
from their errors in principle and practice which threaten 
its ruin.” 

We will just add that we have examples of preachers 
in the Scriptures—and more Puritanic than even the 
Puritans themselves—exactly to the point. There was 
that calm, devoted, faithful minister of God, Elijah—his 
■very name is suggestive of goodness. King Ahab charged 
him, as .some modern politicians do the clergy, with 
troubling theland. “ Artthou he that troubleth Israel ? ” 
Like some modern rulers, this Ahab desired the acquisi¬ 
tion of new territory. Naboth’s vineyard joined bis 
palace gronnd, and he wanted it. Bnt he could not 
purchase it, and so he killed the owner, and took posses¬ 
sion of-it by brute force. It would seem, from matters 
in Kansas, that Frank Pierce & Co. learned their poli¬ 
tical economy of Abab. Elijah could withstand it no 
loDger, and- he rebuked the king to his face. “ In the 
place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall the 
dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” “ I have found thee 
because thou hast sold tflyself [he is not the only ruler 
who has sold himself] to work evil in the sight of the 
Lord.” This was a pretty thorough application of the 
text. There is more opportunity than ever to apply it 
thus effectually now. We think there will be many 
such applications on the coming day of Pasting and 
Prayer. We hope that some of our extremely pious 
rulers, whose religion is so very intense that they cannot 
bear anything but the most spiritual sermons, even on 
Past Day, will find comfort somewhere. Their piety is 
so much in advance of Elijah’s that we almost wonder 
that they did not go up loDg ago in a chariot of fire. 

_ Phocion. 

SKETCHING AT A SLAVE AUCTION. 

At Jhe time when Uncle Tom had roused all Europe 
_ wel{;as America to an unusual pitch of excitement on 
the su ject of slavery, I for the first time visited Rich¬ 
mond,ihe capital of Virginia. I lounged after breakfast 
into the parlour of the American Hotel, a print of whose 
nplencfid outside appearance sticks to this day with won- 
ierfulTpertinacity to onr travelliDg-trunk. Its effigy, 
labeM to the side of the portmanteau as an advertise- 
ment, revives its faded image, and I behold once more its 
veran ah below, and its square battlement on top, from 
wbicl flaunts the Star and Stripes flag. I am further 
remjiuf. d by the same document that M. J. Mildeburger 

JSlhlfBiBf’llJe‘piupl iciui, a Win tLjr ouj VO hnof 

Having ascertained from the local papers, of which the 
Richmond Enquirer is the‘best known in England, that 
certain slave sales were to take place that morning at 
eleven, I inquired the nearest way of the man at the bar. 
It was only two streets off, he answered. He seemed 
startled at my inquiry, and endeavoured to prepare me 
for the worst, as if half-ashamed that a European should 
look in at the dread arcana of the Slave Trade without 
due preparation. 

I afterwards ascertained that Europeans are generally 
accompanied by gentlemen known in Richmond, who act 
as guarantees of the good behaviour of the dealers, and 
who, I suppose, by their presence, warn the dealers to 
mitigate those more revolting details, which loDg habit 
has rendered harmless in the sight of those indulging in 
this unwholesome traffic. For two reasons I did not avail 
myself of the habitual Cicerones. First, because, for the 
purposes of observation, one has a better chance than two, 
from not having his attention diverted; and, secondly, 
because I wished to witness the scene as it happened 
every day, before what may be called its legitimate wit- 
i, and not rehearsed in a special manner to suit the 


Arming myself with a pencil and a Blip or two of paper, 
and putting these carefully into my pocket, I sallied forth 
into the High Street, and walked some hundreds of yards 
down its steep declivity. The only object I noticed was 
one of those contrivances on two wheels, around the axle 
of which the water-pipes of the fire engines are generally 
coiled. Two youngsters were running rapidly backwards 
and forwards with this rolling hose by way of frolic; or, 
perhaps, practising for early promotion to the much-sought- 
after ranks of the fire-brigade. I turned up one of the 
narrowest alleys of the many abutting upon the High 
Street. Eleven o’clock had struck, and, strange to say, 
the bustle consequent on sales of stock was not noticeable, 
the streets bemg seemingly deserted. 

Bnt, I soon discovered the cause. The sales take 
place here wi thin doors, on the ground-floor of the houses, 
four in number, allotted to the traffic. The sale com- 
in the first auction-room, and, when the stock is 
, d of, the company adjourns to the next, till the 
whole are exhausted. Little red flags, to which were 
pinned small slips of paper pencilled with the number of 
likely hands to be sold, were hung ont on poles from the 
threshold. I happened to be a few minutes late, and the 
preliminary process of examination of the negroes seemed 
partially over; one old negro was once more donnmg his 
coat, had only put one of bus brogues on, and had altoge¬ 
ther a quaint appearance of shocked propriety. Never 
shall I forget the sensation occasioned by my first entry 
into that den 1 To say that my eyes swam, that I felt a 
rapid pulsation, and that my olfactory nerves were 

_ed by a mephitic atmosphere, is to a certain extent 

true; but, it hardly gives a fair notion of very complex 
yet instantaneous feelings. The room might be said to 
be occupied by three distinct groups. Conspicuously 
raised above the rest, upon a rude platform flanked on 
both sides by two steps, stood the dealer with his uplifted 
right hand, taking the bids, whilst with the left he pointed 
to a young negress, of some fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
standing at his side. Holding her petticoat on the 
gronnd, immediately beneath, stood a black help, or 
assistant, who looked ronnd at the bidders, as the sum 
kept swelling from six, seven, to eight, hundred dollars. 
Next came, in frowsy array, the purchasers decked in 
hats in every state of decomposition: some in swallow¬ 
tail coats, and rusty, unlackered boots, grimy with dirt, 
and holding either clubs or wicked-looking whips in their 
hands. The girl was knocked down to one of these. The 
third party, and forming a fitting back-ground to the 
scene, were the negroes huddled together on rude benches, 
awaiting their fate. The first to be selected from them 
was a gaunt and sinewy hand. A sort of line was formed 
by the dealers, aDd this lot was made to pace op and 
down the room at a quick trot. This ambling done, it 
was suggested that one of his eyes was affected; so they 
gathered round the negro. One gentleman rivetted, with 
the precision of long practice, his thumb into the socket 
of the eye, which was supposed to he the sane one, whilst 
he held np to the other a hair 1 I saw the poor fellow, 
who was writbiDg with pain, vainly rolling the one eye at 
liberty, to discover, and, if possible, split the hair with his | 
visual organ, but to no purpose; his eyesight was 
dently blunted, and he fell in the estimation of his 
tomers, as was soon testified, when he stepped upon the 
platform to be sold. 

I saw, one after the other, the inmates of this first auc¬ 
tion-room purchased at various prices, and then the whole 
company adjourned to the next human warehouse. As I 
left the room, I noticed the auctioneer locking the door 
after him, and rudely pushing the yonng negress, while 
telling her to be off to other quarters—I suppose those of 
her purchaser—and she flitted out of sight down the street. 
This was the first example I had noticed in the United 
States of ill-treatment to that sex, for which a chivalrous 


wretched gang, pro forma, behind a screen, aDd to strip 
them : though why hide in a corner what every one is 
compelled to look on, is more than even Old World 
prudery could guess at. It is here that the swarthy 
labourer is seen in all his brawny prowess, when the 
gazer is at a little distance. A closer inspection reveals 
a world of scars and stripes, distributed with not so much 
regularity as in the flag of the Union. It is satisfactory 
to note that the value of the negro is reduced according 
to the greater or smaller quantity of these lash-marks, 
which are taken as signs, not of the cruelty of the former 
master, but of restiveness and laziness in the slave, 
very few have what are termed clean backs, 
was striking to watch the same process of sale and 
purchase going on, with the scenery, as it were, shifted, to 
prevent the eyes becoming jaded, as the ears were by the 
incessant changes rung on dollars; the bids swelling by 
nothing less than hundreds—five, six, seven, eight hundred 
dollars—according as the being pnt up was a lad or an 
adult I had noticed a singular specimen of pictorial 
humour in the first dep6t, as these rooms are called, iu 
the shape of an old, ill-framed, and cobwebby lithograph. 
It represented a mounted gentleman astride a sorry horse, 
which he was pnmmeling unmercifully? Strangely appro¬ 
priate did this Yankee dealer of thwacks appear in this 
receptacle of dismal cudgelling. The sight of the poor 
fellow’s striped back brought the image vividly before 
me, as well as the received fiction in the Southern States, 
that the negro is little better than a brute; a notion which 
seemed to have been unconsciously illustrated by the 
artist No decoration of the kind, however, was notice- 
able in the second auction-room. In the back-ground was 
a gentleman reclining against his woodeD arm-chair, ab¬ 
sorbed in the perusal of a newspaper, apparently as uncon¬ 
scious of what was going on around him as if he himself 
had been framed and glazed. I was glad to turn away 
from the scene, if it .were bnt for a few minutes. 

As I emerged from the place and crossed over the way, 

came unexpectedly upon what evidently was to be the 
third scene of operations. The house was a corner one, 
and open at itB two sides on the ground-floor. I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the spectacle which here present -J 
itself to be one of the most touching which could well 
revealed to the sight. On a bench sat, in expectancy of 
coming fate, a buxom negress, clasping an infant in her 
arms; its little profile lost in the folds of her ample neck- 
handkerchief, its little black and shoeless feet dangling 
from her lap. Other children, a trifle older, louDged on 
each side of her. On the right, with fiDgers to his lips, 
and the one hand clingiDg to his mother’s apron, s - ‘ 
little fellow, quaintly, yet neatly, attired in a jacket 
his head an oil-skin cap, which would have been pro¬ 
nounced large by a full-blown English engineer, who is 
also given to this species of head-gear. Nestling at tbe 
left was a little girl, who looked wistfully in the direction 
of the coming company, as if conscious of some strange 
foreshadowed event. The diminutive striped cap and the 
cinnabar-coloured shoes attested the mother’s care of her. 
This group occupied the centre of the bench, and so en¬ 
grossed one’s interest, that the four other women who 
made up the complement of weight which the seat was 
made to hold seemed quite secondary personages. Each 
of the two who occupied the extreme left wore a round 
fillet round her woolly hair, which seems to be adopted by 
the younger negresses as more becoming than the turban 
of the dowager ladies, who in this respect ape their more 
fortunate superiors. A stolid-looking negro sat apart 
from these, and seemed almost to belong to an inferior 
caste of blacks from the excessive protrusion of his thick 
under-lip: a feature which seems to vary, according to 
the known law of labial deformity. I have been thus cir¬ 
cumstantial because the group is rivetted in my memory 
as strongly as if I saw it but yesterday. I found in it a 
perfect composition, in which the picturesque element 
was blended with singular pathos. In a hardly justifiable 
fit of enthusiasm, when time and place are considered, I 
took out pencil and paper to try and trace a few of those 
inimitable lines which we only find recurring in nature. 
I had not proceeded far with my sketch, when the hum of 
voices, and then a general muster ronnd the seat I had 
selected to draw from, showed that I was transgressing 
some rule of the place; nothing daunted, I went on 
sketching, when one of the girls was called off from her 
seat by the dealer, and both mounted on the auctioneer’s 
table. The fellow had bared tho woman’s arm, and was 
descanting on the merits of her feminine proportions, beg¬ 
ging for a bid. No one nodded. There seemed to be do 
purchaser, although all were looking on. Vaguely con¬ 
necting myjpresence with this unusual want of alacrity on 
the part of his customers, the dealer jumped down from 
his perch on the settee, and asked me what I was doing ? 
I answered : 

“ I don’t feel bound to answer vour question.” 

Hardly satisfied at this reply, he left me abruptly, re¬ 
sumed his post, and once more endeavoured to rouse his 
clients to a proper sense of the value of the woman now 
offered for sale. This effect was equally fruitless. With 
ill-disguised rage the dealer was once more before me, for 
I still kept on sketching, wondering what wonld be the 
final issue of the adventure. 

“ I must know what you are about,” said he, in a 
tremulous voice, his face livid with smothered passion. 

“ Yon can look for yourself,” 1 said, as composedly as I 
could, though evidently matters were getting serious. 
Fancy being surrounded by infuriated Legrees 1 How¬ 
ever, coolness had its effect. For the third time the auc¬ 
tioneer tripped to the right of the negress, who was all 
this time standing in a purgatorial state, being neither 
owned, bought, nor sold. The dealers were utterly mo-' 
tionless, and did not heed the offered bait. They kept 
looking askance at me; and my occupation quite en¬ 
grossed their curiosity. This was more than flesh and 
blood (at least, the little that could be discovered of either 
on the attenuated person of this dealer) could bear. The 
third and last appeal came to me worded thus: 

“ If a party came to your store, and interrupted your 
business, how wonld yon like that ? ” 

This logical innuendo had in it something at once so 
unanswerable, that I started np from my seat and said ■ 

“01 if I interrupt your business, I shall go.” 

I walked to the place of egress—it was larger than 
doorway—when I heard a hum ominous of mischief: yet, 
not wishing to look as if I was flying, I turned into the 
second auction-room, I had already visited. It was 
tenanted by a solitary negro boy, whom I had not noticed 
when I was there previously. I had time rapidly to 
sketch his features, as he sat quietly by himself, when one 
of the band hurried into the place in suppressed agitatioD, 
and said, “ You had better leave.” 

I thought I might as well act on the hint, and as 
I got ont of the door I noticed the whole set issuing 
in a band, headed by the dealer, coming after me. 
I turned my back, and walked leisurely away into the 
High Street, where I breathed as if I had escaped 
no slight danger. When I recounted the adventure to 
one of the many hospitable families which abound in 
Richmond, the wonder was that I had not been lynched. 
A few days after, a New York paper reached me, con¬ 
taining a narrative from an eye-witness of the scene (the 
writer utterly unknown to me); I learnt from it what 
their scheme of revenge was, upon one they rightly took 
for an Abolitionist They were each to lend a foot to 
expel me .—Household Words. 


ceding the one we have already alluded to on slavery 
aeitation. This last article was on the subject of being 
“ Unequally yoked together with unbelievers,” or, in other 
words, on the subject of marriage .between professors of 
religion and non-professors. And this topic, too, we 
found admirably “ agitated.” The folly and wickedness 
of a believer’s contracting marriage with an unbeliever 
were set forth in strong and direct terms. There was no 
concealing or mincing the matter, no metaphysical “ per 
se ”-ing—no fear of unpleasant feeling or a waste of 
time. Here, as before, the editor’s explicitness in one 
article contrasted strangely with his cautions non-com¬ 
mittal in the other. He could agitate the matter of a 
church-member’s marrying a lovely, amiable and affec¬ 
tionate, thongh not pious, wife, and could clearly and em¬ 
phatically determine that act to be wicked ; but be could 
not, or did not, agitate that system which renders legal 
and scriptural marriages among its unhappy victims a 
nullity, and which leaves the female’s virtue at the mercy 
of her master’s lust. Ah 1 no, it would create unpleasant 
\ feelings to agitate that, the growth of vital piety wonld 
' not be promoted and the piece of Zion might be marred. 

We have no doubt the editor of the journal under con¬ 
sideration would regard the topics of “ Infant Baptism ” 
and “ Marriages between believers and unbelievers ” as 
eminently worthy of attention and discussion by Presby¬ 
teries, Synods and General Assemblies. Bnt tbe subject 
of American slavery, one which is internally connected 
with the moral and religious welfare of the who;e nation, 
and vitally concerns the’ temporal and eternal interests of 
miliums of our fellow-countrymen, this subject of trans¬ 
cendent and overshadowing importance must not be 
"agitated,” lest valuable time be wasted or tender con¬ 
sciences be pricked, or Christian harmony and fellowship 
be disturbed 1 

Ah 1 what a tithing of the “ mint and anise and cum¬ 
min,” and what an omission of the “ weightier matters of 
the law , judgment, mercy and faith ”1 

We are sorry and grieved to say that this is the ano¬ 
malous and disgraceful position occupied by the majority 
of the Churches of tbe North. They can tolerate any 
amount of controversy, discussion and agitation npon 
such subjects as “original sin,” “falling from grace,” 
“ infant baptism,” marriages between professors and non¬ 
professors, dancing, card-playmg, &c.; bnt the moment 
they are asked to confront and grapple with an evil which 
denies the Bible to a million souls, which virtually abro¬ 
gates its Sabbath, abolishes the marriage relation, and 
promotes universal prostitution and licentiousness—an 
evil which fosters and perpetuates the blackest type of 
heathenism beneath the very eaves of the sanctuary, and 
around the very altars of the Church—alas 1 they have 
notbiDg to say, no voice of wamiDg, no note of remon¬ 
strance, nought bnt the false and feeble cry of “ peace, 
peace,” when Nature and Justice and God all thunder 
back “ there is no peace ”! 

We may well agree with the eminent divine, Dr. 
Barnes, that slavery could not be sustained in this land 
were it not for the countenance, direct and indirect, of the 
Churches. _ 


TOPICS OF AGITATION IN THE CHURCH. 

From The West Chester (Pa.) Herald and American. 

A few days ago we took up a leading religious news¬ 
paper published in Philadelphia, and the first article onr 
eye fell upon was one in relation to the agitation of 
slavery by religious bodies. We read the article through, 
and although we found no words of strong and earnest 
condemnation of the system of American slavery, we 
did find slavery agitation deprecated and condemned. We 
were left in blissful unconsciousness as to whether the 
editor of that journal regarded slavery itself as wrong, but 
not so in regard to its agitation; that was bad enough—it 
took up valuable time—hindered more profitable business 
—was not productive of the Christian graces and made 
bad feeling all around. 

Such was the substance of the article. We finished 
reading it—thought of onr Saviour’s declaration, that he 
came not to send peace on the earth, but a sword—of the 
injunction to remember those in bonds as bound with 
them, and passed on to see what we should find next. 
The very next article was upon the subject of Infant 
Baptism. This subject was “ agitated ” with a good deal 
of freedom and ability—the importance of the duty was 
magnified and its neglect strongly reprobated. We had 
here very little difficulty in apprehending what the editor 
thought was right, and what he thought was wrong. We 
finished this article with the clear conviction that tbe 
editor believed the neglect of sprinkling Jhe babes of 
arents to be very decidedly wrong. We had 

_the previous article in painful doubt as to whether 

the editor believed the selling of babies either of pious or 
impious parents to he wrong. But then we reflected that 
the selling of babies, with or without the mothers, is of 
far less importance than the sprinkling of babies; and, 
of course, a religions editor must attend to tbe more im¬ 
portant matters first. Besides, to “ agitate ” the business 
of selling babies might create unpleasant feelings, espe¬ 
cially on the part of those pions church members epgaged 
in it—while the subject of sprinkling babies may be agi¬ 
tated most thoroughly, and a healthful growth be the 


THE CHIVALRY IN A FURY. 

From Th. N. Y. Daily Timea. 

That peppery little sheet—the Daily Carolina Times, 
x lblished at Columbia in South Carolina—has a frightful 
state of affairs recorded in its edition of March 26. 

Firstly —The editor has bad a Free Soil letter, the 
receipt of which throws him into a spasm, and invokes a 
whole column of editorial. Under ordinary circumstances 
he wonld not have noticed it; but judicious friends ad¬ 
vised him to publish it. And so published it is ; and this 
is the fashion of it: 

“ New York, March 18,1857. 

‘Editors Daily Times: You have shown yourself-by 

writing against Mr. Aiken, one of the very few gentlemen you 
have sent from South Carolina to Washington. 

“ You may fret and whine and scold as much as you please, 
Free Soil is gaining gronnd all over the country; and although 
a few years ago we should have been satisfled to have let 
slavery alone in the old States, we now mean to have it abol¬ 
ished throughout the Union. Remember this and put it in yonr 
pipe. Had you not have touched the Missouri Compromise, 
we should have let you alone, but you have set ns at defiance, 
and you must now take the consequences. We are the strongest 
both in money and sinews. Why, we have troops enough in 
this one city of New York to lay waste the entire State of South 
Carolina, it needs be. Come and see ns and satisfy yonrself on 
that point. You are all made up of froth and foam, which will 
not avail yon when it comes to steel. Free Soil Forever.” 

Certainly a very stupid sqnib. But the Carolina Times 
takes it to heart seriously—talks of “ base poltroons — 
declares that “ the spirit of a craven and a braggart ” 
breathes in its every line—and thinks it may have been 
written by one of the leaders of the Republican party. 
We are respectfully informed, too, that Northern inso¬ 
lence is becoming “ almost ferocious in its audacity," for 
“the consciousness of increased power and capacity for 
evil invariably tends to make bad men worse.” 

Secondly —The Carolina Times, having relieved its 
stomach of this bad pill, the operation of which was sud¬ 
den, effective, bnt unpleasant, finds instantly another 
grievance worse than the first. The next editorial column 
tells the new tale. A Mrs. Emerson, designing to destroy 
the South, has lately been lecturing in various localities 
in South Carolina. The Daily Times man suspected her, 
the instant she appeared, but waited for “ something to 
turn up”—and it has turned up with a vengeance. The 
lady has had her mask torn off in Sumter. In that place 
she tried to lecture, but the people wouldn’t bear her. 
They shut her month, and then searched her baggage. A 
Committee of Investigation was appointed, and the 
Secretary, Mr. Charles Wesley Wolfe, gives a touching 
narrative of the result of the Committee’s reading of Mrs. 
Emerson’s private letters, their investigations concerning 
her method of travelling, and the discovery that she held 
a treasonable correspondence with people livmg north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. This report is very spicy, 
though the Secretary intended to be serious. We copy a 
little of it as a specimen: 

“ The Committee, as soon as the lecture, or rather tirade 
against Southern ladies, had been concluded, and the other 

S ’irmance of examining heads commenced, informed Mrs. 
rson of the iDjnrions reports in circulation concerning her, 

' demanded, as an act of justice, both to herself (if innocent) 
onr quiet community, that she should state and prove her 
ions for coming among ns and acting in snch an anomalous 

Her unwomanly mode of acting, worthy of the most aban¬ 
doned of her sex, showing herself no unfit instrument for the 
accomplishment of any nefarions scheme or mission entrusted 

“ Moreover, she came in a strange manner, no one with her, 
by private conveyance, carrying with her a lantern and side¬ 
saddle. In conclusion, the Committee, in a respectful manner , 
asked that she would allow them to search her baggage, remark¬ 
ing that if she were really guilty, the community ought to know 
it; bnt if, on the other hand, she were innocent, it was impor¬ 
tant that it shonld be made apparent. 

“ Finding there was no way in which she could avoid an in¬ 
vestigation, she at length consented to a search. Accordingly 
the Committee followed her to her hotel, where, upon an exami¬ 
nation of her effects, they found matter which folly corrobo¬ 
rated their worst sospicions. Upon inspection of her papers, 
they came to the conclusion that she was a philanthropist or the 
Madam Beecher Stowe order, and that her mission among us, 
if for no worse purpose, was to coded, materials for a work sijnt- 
to Uncle Turn's Cabin. 

One of the Committee certified that he saw her extract a 
letter from an envelope and secrete it. She bitterly denied the 
truth of tills assertion, bnt, at any rate, the envelope was found 
npty, addressed to some one in Massachusetts. 

“ The Committee ( wet and wearied, having been caught in a 
shower, while going from the lecture-room to the hotel ), convinced 
-* her guilt from the partial examination they had made, did 
think it necessary to go through all her baggage. 

Tbe Committee beg leave to state that they acted as gently 
and respectfully as they possibly could under the circumstances. 
Bat, though a woman, she has pnt herself out of tho pale of 
-Oman’s privileges, and deserves no respectful consideration.” 

Acting upon the hint in the last paragraph, the Caro¬ 
lina Times proposes to tar and feather Mrs. Emerson 
and does it in tne most delicate manner: 

Her masculine deportment affords just gronnd for suspect¬ 
ing that Mrs. Emerson is not all, bnt a great deal more than 
she appears to he. if she will only pay us a visit in Columbia, 
we promise she shall be treated with all the honours due to her 
real sex and designs; and we trust that thiu * strong-minded 
’ may not take her final departure from our State before 


deference is everywhere exacted. 

In the room into which we were now ushered, an oppor- blessed result I . . 

tnnity was afforded of witnessing the transaction in its Well, we continued our explorations, put this time we 
entire proeess. The first thing done ia to huddle the tamed back and paused at the article immediately pre- 


UUR NEW MARSHAL. 


The dignity of United States Marshal for the Southern 
District of New York has been conferred upon Isaiah 
Rynders, who is most widely known as Captain of the 
Empire Club. Some of onr estimable citizens who voted 
for Mr. Buchanan, seem to be surprised and scandalized at 
this appointment; while of his opponents some look upon 
it with derision, and others with profound apprehensions. 
It strikes as, however, that there are some capital points 

ab The appointment of Isaiah Rynders as Marshal, shows 
that the new Presidentis not insensible togratitnde. No 
man in New York served Mr. Buchanan more faithfully 
during the Presidential campaign, no man really did so 
muchto secure for him the vote of this city; no mau was 
more efficient for the Cincinnati nominee in the caucus, 
at ratification meetings, and at the polls, than this same 
Captain Rynders of the Empire Club. By his activity, 
Tammany Hall was made to resound with cheers at the 
nomination : under his lead, guns were fired in the Park, 
and a ton of Breckinridge coal was consumed in anticipa¬ 
tion of victory ; and when the cannon, that had begun to 
belch their acclaim at the October news from Pennsyl¬ 
vania, hung fire a 3 the despatches grew ominous, the 
faithful Captain still bore aloft the torch of hope. And 
without entering into particulars as to tbe mode, we 
hazard nothing by the assertion that Isaiah Iiynders car- 





riwl flm fWtimi in this city for James Buchanan. Pre- 
sa'd'ut Buchanan was aware of these faithful services,and 

v d. lit Buchanan was a(;t of gratitude. It 

• this appointment^ ^ of a ^ te have 

M uhcreT in the breast of Mr. Buchanan his sense 
million to bis most particular and most serviceable 
friends. He knows perfectly who Mr. Rynders is, and 
what Air. Kynders has done and can do for him. 

1 'bis appointment serves to accredit to thq public the 
representative head of the present Democratic party in 
New York. Many voted with that party last Pall, under 
a vacuo idea that the conservation of the Union and tho 
peace and prosperity of commerce were to be secured by 
its triumph, but without any definite knowledge of the 
party and its leaders. Indeed, the party in New York 
was divided into factions with opposing views. But we 
venture to say, that in all Now York there could not be 
found a man so worthy as Captain Rynders to represent 
the Buchanan Democracy, and it is well on many accounts 
that his position should be recognised and accredited be-' 
fore the world. Hereafter, venerable Christian merchants, 
when called npon bv the Journal of Commerce to join 
the rank and file of Union-saving Democracy, will know 
who is their Captain. 

This appointment also proclaims the policy and inten¬ 
tions of the new Administration; its domestic policy, 
the sacrifice of State independence to the negro-driving 
interests of the South; its foreign policy,filibustering 
expeditions against Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, 
for the same interests. The paramount duties of a 
United States Marshal in this district are these two: 
the prompt arrest of supposed fugitives from service, and 
the sham arrest of filibusters, so as to favour their designs 
by qnieting the apprehensions of merchants and other 
good citizens. 

The zeal with which Mr. Kynders, a few years since, 
attempted to restrain Mr. Frederick Douglass and Mr. 
Samuel Ward from dissolving the Union, by speaking in 
the Tabernacle against slavery, augurs well for bis effi¬ 
ciency in the first department of his duties. If his zeal 
for the Union led him to such extraordinary efforts to 
put down negroes, in his capacity as a private citizen, 
what may not be expected of him in his official charac¬ 
ter ? The activity of Captain Kynders in procuring 
recruits and supplies tor Walker’s expedition in Nicara¬ 
gua shows that he will not be wanting in the second 
department of his office. Indeed, we can now understand 
why he did not go in person to the relief of Walker. Mr. 
Buchanan needs him in New York to help to carry out 
the principles of the Ostend Manifesto against Cuba. 

To allay any apprehension in the public mind, we 
would add that the very discreet regard which Captain j 
Kynders showed for the Chief of Police, at the Taber- 
cle discussion, assures us that in the event of a conflict of 
jurisdiction between the United States Marshal and the 
New York police, there will be littledanger of civil wa 
the Captain has his valour tempered with discretion.- 
Independent. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN PHILADELPHIA. 

A large meeting ef coloured people was held last eve_ 
ing in Israel Church, the object being as announced in the 
call, “ To consider the atrocious decision of the Supreme 
Court in tho Dred Scott case, and other outrages to which 
the coloured people are subjected under the Constitution 
of the United States.” The meeting was organized by 
the appointment of James M. Bustel as Chairman, and 
William Still as Secretary. After some remarks made by 
Benjamin S. Jones, of Ohio, Robert Purvis took the floor 
and offered the following preamble and resolutions : 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided, in the case of Dred Scott, that people of African 
descent are not (and cannot be citizens of the United States, and 
cannot sue in any of the United States Courts, and whereas the | 
Court, in rendering its decision, has declared that “ this 
unfortunate class have, with the civilized and enlightened 
portion of the world, for more than a century, been re¬ 
garded os being of an inferior order, and unfit associates 
for the white race, either socially or politically, having 
no rights which white men are bound to respect,” and I 
whereas this Supreme Court is tho constitutionally ap¬ 
proved tribunal to determine all such questions, therefore. 
Resolved, That this atrocious decision furnishes final 
confirmation of the already well-known fact that, under 
the Constitution and Government of the United States, 
the coloured people are nothing, and can be nothing, but 
an alien, disfranchised and degraded class. 

Resolved, That to attempt, as some do, to prove that 
there is no support given to slavery in the Constitution 
and essential structure of the American Government is 
to argue against reason and common sense, to ignore 
history and shut our eyes against palpable facts; and 
that while it may suit white men, who do not feel the iron 
heel, to please themselves with such theories, it ill becomes 
the man of colour, whose daily experience refutes the ab¬ 
surdity, to indulge in any such idle phantasies. 

Resolved, That to persist in supporting a Government 
which holds and exercises the power, as distinctly set 
forth by a tribunal from which there is no appeal, to 
trample a class under foot as an inferior and degraded 
race, is on the part of the coloured man at once the height 
of folly and the depth of pusillanimity. 

Resolved, That no allegiance is due from any ....... 

any class of men to a Government founded and adminis¬ 
tered in iniquity, and that the only duty the coloured 
man owes to a Constitution under which he is declared to 
be an inferior and degraded being, having no rights 
which white men are bound to respect, is to denounce 
and repudiate it, and to do what he can, by all proper 
means, to bring it into contempt. 

Mr. Purvis's speech in support of these resolutions was 
brief and earnest. He scouted the idea of coloured 
people taking comfort from the pretence that this decision 
of the Supreme Court was unconstitutional. The Su-| 
preme Court, he said, was the appointed tribunal, and 
what it said was constitutional, was constitutional to all 
practical intents and purposes. There was nothing new 
in this decision ; it was in perfect keeping with the treat¬ 
ment of the coloured people by the American Govern¬ 
ment, from the beginning to this day. Mr. Purvis was 
asked by one of the audience if he had not been ac¬ 
knowledged aud treated as an American citizen. He said 
he had been, and that by the Cabinet of General Jackson. 

He stated that, intending to embark on a voyage to 
Europe, he applied to the Secretary of State for a 
passport, and an informal ticket of leave sort of paper 
was sent to him in return. 

He showed this to Mr. Robert Vaux, father of the pre¬ 
sent Mayor, who was so indignant that he wrote to Wash¬ 
ington ou the subject, and, as the result, a formal pass¬ 
port, giving him the protection of the Government as 
a citizen of the United States, was sent to him. But, said 
Mr. Purvis, I was iudebted for this not to the American 
Constitution or to the spirit of the American Govern-1 
ment, but to the generous impulses of General Andrew 
Jackson, who had on more occasions than one in the then 
late war publicly tendered his gratitude to coloured 
‘•citizens” for their brave assistance in the defence of I 
the country. 

Mr. Purvis was followed by C. L. Remond, of Salem, 
Mass., who, in reply to the same interrogator, stated that 
his father, being an emigrant from the West Indies, was 
formally naturalized as a citizen of the United States, 
but, like Mr. Purvis, he considered this no proof that the 
Supreme Court were not vested with power to declare 
that people of African descent could not be citizens of 
the United States. Mr. Remond then offered the follow¬ 
ing resolutions, with a view, as he said, of making the 
expression contained in those of Mr. Parvis i 

Resolved, That though many of our fathers and some of | 
us have, in times past, exercised the right of American 
citizenship, this was when a better spirit pervaded the 
land, and when the patriotic services of coloured men in 
the defence of the country were fresh in the minds of the 
people ; but that the power to oppress us lurked all the 
time in the Constitution, only waiting to be developed ; 
and that now, when it suits the slave oligarchy to assert 
that power, we are made to feel its grinding weight. 

Resolved, That wbat little remains to us, of political 
rights in individual States, we hold, as we conceive, only 
by sufferance ; and that when it suits the purposes of the 
Slave Power t.o do so, they will command their obedient 
doughface allies at the North to take these rights away 
from us, and leave us no more place under the State 
Government than we have under the Federal. 

Resolved, That wo rejoice that slaveholding despotism 
lays its ruthless baud not only on the humble black man, 
but on tho proud northern white man, and our hope is, 
that when our white fellow-slaves in these so-called free 
States see that they are alike subjects with us to the 
slave oligarchy, the difference in our servitude beiugonly 
in degree, they will make common cause with us, and 
that, throwing off the yoke aud striking for impartial 
liberty, tfiey will joiu with us in our efforts to recover the 
long lost boon of Freedom. 

Sir. Remood spoke at length aud with much fervour. 

He considered that for coloured people, after tliiB, to 
persist in claiming citizenship under the United States 
Constitution would Liu mean-spirited aud craven. We 
owe no allegiance, he said, to a country which grinds us 
under its iron hoof and treats us like dogs. The time 
has gone by lor coloured people to talk of patriotism. 

ust!(1 t0 be proud that the first, blood shed in the 
American Revolution (that or AUucks, who fell iu Bos¬ 
ton) was that of a coloured man. He used to be proud 
that Ins grandfather, on his mother’s side, fought for 
Revolutionary war. But this time bad 
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THE NEW SYSTEM OP JUDICIAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Tun late opinion of Chief Justice Taney and the 
majority of the United StateB Supreme Court must cer¬ 
tainly be considered a very free rendering of some of our 
more important State Papers. That hardy and enterpris¬ 
ing logic, which can find in the language, “ all men are 
oreated equal,” a proposition precisely the reverse of what 
It seems to be, and in the words, “ Congress shall have 
power to make all needful rules and regulations for the 
territory,” the sense, Congress shall have no power to 
make needful rules and regulations for tho territory, must 
have feats of confusion and destruction to perform amoDg 
the established knowledge of mankind perfectly frightfnlto 
contemplate. For our poor selves, we are forced to the con¬ 
clusion that both the Declaration of Independence and the 
American Constitution are cabalistic, and that the letter in 
which they are written, so far from being a guide to their 
interpretation, is a perfect blind and veil of their true 
meaning. In faet, the opinion has prevailed, since the 
adoption of the Compromise of 1850, that the Constilution 
inspired revelation. Gen. Cass thus emphatically 
confessed this faith, in a debate in tho Senate, in 1852, 
upon the demise of Henry Clay : “ When toe lay c/ur hands j 
upon His (Gods) holy word, and invoice His holy n, 
arising to be faithful to the Constitution which He gave 
mercy, and will withhold only in the hour of our blindness and 
rath," Sfc. Heretofore, we know, the political 
scribes have not bqc^i (Imposed to receive the Declaration 
of Independence as' entitled to a place in the canon of 
political inspiration, because there were many things in 
it hard to be understood, which the unwise and unsta¬ 
ble were disposed to wrest to their own destruction. It 
been looked upon as a sort of old and repealed dispen¬ 
sation, the Andrews Norton theory prevailing with refer¬ 
ence to its authority. Even such otherwise devout per¬ 
sons as George McDuffie, Mr. Benton’s Dirty Dog Pettit, 
and Mr. Cicero Choate, could undermine the public 
rence by such declarations as these : “ A rhetorical flour¬ 
ish ”—“ A self-evident lie ”—“ Sounding and glitt 
ties." Superfluous skepticism I It .was left for the 
Supreme Court, in a single judgment, a final and authori¬ 
tative Couneii of Trent, to establish the inspiration of the 
Declaration as well as of the Constitution, and to indicate 
the true mode of interpreting both. 

We cannot now for a moment consider Dred Scott and 
his children, or their becomings. What’s Hecuba to us, or 
we to Hecuba ? Perish whole families, whole races, whole 
aeons of men, we say, when a profound principle of legal 
hermeneutics is involved, when Constitutional mysteries, 
hidden since the government began, are dropping in sil¬ 
vern speech from the tripod of the Supreme Court! Dred 
Soott and his children may esteem themselves happy in 
being martyrs to a new system of judicial construction. 
Of old, men went singing to the stake for their rhetoric, 
to maintain that the words, “ This is my body," were • 
metaphor. What an improvement in martyrology, when 
cau send to slavery persons “ having no rights that white 
are bound to respect," to maintain that the phrase “all 
are oreated equal ” is a metaphor, and thus do our mar¬ 
tyrdom by proxy ! 

|It seems, then, there is no contradiction between the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the | 
United States, and both are sacred and inspired. But j 
here as elsewhere the letter killeth and the spirit giveth 
life. Each of these political scriptures have a hidden sense, 
which alone is of any value. The letter not only HZis 
dead, but wholly misleads and bewilders. The new poli¬ 
tical heavens and earth have been created, and the first 
messages of the new interpretation have been pronounced. 
This legal Swedenborgianism, dealing with the mysteries of | 
the Declaration and the Constitution, goes considerably 
farther than do our New Church friends in their depart¬ 
ment ; for when we are told by them that a horse signifies 
truth and a whale signifies good, we know of no reason why 
they should n’t, and with a person well posted to tell us 
the definitions according to the Arcana we can get along 
with tolerable edification. The Judicial Cabala, though 
bolder, is really plainer; and when once you learn the 
[key to the cipher, voilet! The Constitution without a Mas- 
one easy lesson. The key seems to be the same as of 
dreams, i.e., language goes by “contrairies," to quote the 
orthography of Mrs. Gummidge. 

Hence it follows that “all men are created equal ” means 
all men are not created equal, or all men are not creatoa 
all. “ Endowed by their Creator with tho inalienable right to J 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” means not 
endow ‘d, or endowed with such rights as may be and have j 
l, or, still more decisively, “ having no rights 
thatwhttemm are bound to respect." And in the Constitution, 
whenever power seems to be given, it is a mere verbal illu¬ 
sion, designed to catch the groundlings, for in that very 
clause the power is expressly prohibited. After all 
auxiliary verbs, as may, must, shall, can, as are used in that 
instrument, there is a not understood. So general is the 
application of this rule that there is no right guaranteed, 
rule established, nothing prohibited, permitted or pre¬ 
scribed in the terms of that instrument which is not, in 
fact, not guaranteed and not established, and in every 
instance directly the converse of what the phraseology 
implies. The Constitution itself, instead of being a grant 
of powers, is an abrogation and denial of all pqwer ; and 
so far from there being any written Constitution, the whole 
thing is a phantasm, and the government rests wholly 
upon a “ sound disoretion." Bat as all discretion is a ques¬ 
tion of law, to he decided by the general principles of the 
Constitution, and as the Constitution has no general prin¬ 
ciples, it rests with the Supreme Court to apply its own 
discretion to all Acts of Congress and Treaties, to all 
State rights aud controversies affecting persons, and how 
they will exercise such discretion can only be known by 
understanding that they will so exercise it as to negative all 
their own previously-expressed opinions upon the subject- 
matter. 

We are half ashamed to reiterate our indifference to the 
fortunes of the Dred Scott family. We belong to the 
class of the hard, dry, wiry curmudgeons of precedent, who 
never turn aside from a principle on account of any senti¬ 
mentality that it may chance to intersect. Dred Scott’s 
children and their mother, slobbering their decent check 
tiers over the result of the case, is a picture that is wholly 
thrown away upon our sensibilities. We are not to be 
the dupes of any such demonstration. The thousands of 
black men thrust out of the pale of American citizenship, 
and the protection of the laws of the land—why will people 
continue to bore ub with such a trivial consideration? The 
perpetuation of slavery, by making it impossible legally 
to prevent its extension over all the Territories of the 
Union, we cannot allow ourselves to regard for 
moment. Enough that we have taken an oath to snpport 
the Constitution, if, indeed, the true sense of that oath 
it not how to be understood as swearing nc 
With some smattering of Blackstone aud those 
monarchical notions about the rights of persons, and natu¬ 
ral justice, and a basis in the universal reason as the sanc¬ 
tion of all law, which existed in the dispensation earlier j 
than the revelation of the American Constitution, we 
only anxious fer new light to guide us aright towards the 
enlightened discharge of our social and political duties. 
Most of all, we find ourselves wholly at fault in that sys¬ 
tem of interpretation we have heard applied by lawyers 
and judges to contracts, notes, statutes and other writings, 
and which prevails iu those hospitals of decayed legal 
learning, the County Courts, where fusty fifth-rate attorneys 
even presume to question the constitutionality of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. We suspect now it is all wrong—that 
I " promise to pay ” means 1 never toillpay —that “ I give, 
grant, sell and convey ” legally implies, I expressly reserve 
and forever withhold, and that verdicts have beeu obtained, 
judgments compulsorily satisfied, aud poor men sent to 
)□, upon principles that would not stand fora moment 
be new light of the United States Supreme Court, 
shudder to contemplate that our own property or 
liberty has resulted from some abuse of legal interprota- 
m, some oversight of the rule of negation which ought 
prevail in all constitutional hermeneutics. 

Would it not be well, to quiet the apprehensions of all 
moils who may be disposed to run an excellent rule 
completely under the ground, for Congress (bless us, what j 
are we thinking of?—they surely have no such power, but 
If they had) to pass an Act declaratory, first, of the exlst- 
d qualified authority in His particular sphere, of God, 
and that ho had not buen abrogated by the Constitution, the 
Act of 1850 or tho Kansas Nebraska bill, however 
much his previous jurisdiction nmy have been restricted 
by those enactments—that God still existed for general 
police purposes, and to indicate the political year, and be 
devoutly named in wills and custom-house oaths. 
Secondly, quieting all white persona in their present rights 
to property, aud permitting them to recover on simple J 
contracts, any principles laid down by the Supreme Court I 


in the Dred Soott cose to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Besides this, is it not now advisable to establish, at 
Washington, Richmond or Lecompton, a National j, aw 
School, to the Presidency of which the eminent Chief Jus¬ 
tice may now retire, and where Caleb Cushing may occupy 
a professor’s chair; so that the ingenuous youth of this 


land may learn law that will do them s 


6 good, and 


ensure their promotion, instead of trying to match' dead\ 
languages, taught in New England Colleges, with dead law, 
read out of sectional law books and corrupted with Mans- 
| Md abolitionism, out of “ British authorities," in Cambridgf 


and New York ? 


A TIME-SERVING MINISTRY. 

The question, “Who shall guard the guards them-| 
selves ? ” is as significant and as much practioally needed 
now as it was when first asked by Juvenal. 

“ a privilege it mnst be, sister Jones,” said the 
wife of a layman to tho wife of a popular and successful 
minister, “to have your husband’s business so entirely 
removed from worldly temptations, to have his ordinary 
occupation a help instead ot' a hindrance to growth in 
grace, and to find the work of each day, and hiscuBtomary 
intercourse with his fellow-men, a means of remembering 
and doing, instead of forgetting, the one thing needful.” 
To this congratulation sister Jones merely replied “I 
used to think so.” 

Judging a priori, would not every one think so? Since 
men’s ordinary business is beset with temptations adverse 
to religion, since the work of “ getting a living ” does 
often lead them to prefer present profit to permanent wel¬ 
fare, how plausible seems the idea of setting apart a class 
of men to take care that the community Bhall be periodi¬ 
cally reminded of the claims of religion upon tHfem, and 
separating that class from the temptations incident to 
ordinary life by making their occupation and their interest ] 
exactly coincident with their duty. Would not every 
expect such an arrangement to secure at least i®%se three I 
good things—a habit, in tho party thus guard? of refer¬ 
ring all things to the rule of right rather than“.^tempo -1 
rary expediency, a practical conformity of their own lives 
to that rale of right, and an earnest and invariable incul¬ 
cation of that rule upon those who are under their pas¬ 
toral charge? How strange, then, does it seem that] 
neither of these three results should actually be secured ; 
and that the man who indulges in a popular sin can gene¬ 
rally quote the preaching as well as the life ef his minis- 
r in its defence! 

Examples of this are abundant. 

The President, who has just retired from the executive 
chair of the United States, was raised to that bad emi- 
solely by his utter and complete subserviency to 
the purposes of the Slave Power. This sufficed to coun¬ 
terbalance, not only his obscurity up to that time, but the 
obvious want of those qualifications, external and inter¬ 
nal, which usually helped men to distinguish themselves 
above their fellows. Naturally a small and weak man, 
i great good was to be expected from him in a situation 
entwined with corrupt inflaenoes as the Presidency of 
the United States; yet he has conducted an eminently 
profligate and pernicious administration, without the cre¬ 
dit of having even attempted to impede the aggressive 
march of the Slave Power over the honour, the rights and 
the liberties of his native North. He has willingly 
directed the wealth, power and influence of his high posi¬ 
tion against the poor and the weak; he has done his 
utmost to snatch the bread given by charity from the 
hungry, to dash the cup of cold water from the thirsty 
lip, to tear away the garments just bestowed npon naked¬ 
ness and poverty, to break down the roof which might 
give shelter to the weary wanderer; he has opened new 
and broad territories to the desolating march of slavery ; 
and instead of helping the robbed and wounded, or even 
passing quietly by on the other side, he has sent civil and 
military forces in aid of the robbers, and heard, unmoved, 

I the authenticated accounts of invasion, robbery, murder, 
rape and arson, of every conceivable outrage, committed 
by his forces sent to maintain the wrong, against citizens, 
men and women, standing in defence of their own un¬ 
questionable right. 

After four years spent in snch baseness, and crowned 
with such final eminence of wickedness, the President 
is displaced, and retires; and now we hear the voice 
of the “ religious ” press (which, being edited almost 
exclusively by clergymen, may be regarded as ideStical 
with the pnlpit) uplifted in his praise. “He has been a 
regular attendant on Divine worship,” say they, “'thus 
setting an example which more of our public men djight 
to imitate.” “ All who fear God mast rejoice thr’’ 
spect is Daid to religion in High placer. The 

the President, of his family, ef his Cabinet, of Congress, 
is of vast importance as seen and regarded by their 
trymen.” 

Well, although President Pierce is not a very shining 
example of benefit gained by “ regular attendance 
church, this may have been no fault of his minister. The 
latter is responsible, not for success in his preaching, but 
only for the diligent use of means. We are willing to 
concede that President Pierce must have been a “ hard 
subject,” even for the powerful influence of Divine truth. 
His evil fruit shows him to have been a corrupt tree; his 
life for four years past justifies us in attributing to him 
an eminent degree of “ hardness of heart and blindness j 
of mind ”; and these characteristics may have enabled 
him, after decorously and regularly taking his seat in 
church, to listen, Sunday after Sunday, unaffected and 
unreformed, to the most faithful and earnest rebukes of | 
his wicked life—of his neglect of so very much of the 
good, and his active performance of so very much of the 
evil, possible to a President of the United States—of his 1 
persecution of the weak, his oppression of the poor, his 
alliance with wicked men for evil purposes, his obstruc¬ 
tion of good men in their beneficent purposes—in short, 
his utter prostitution of the power and influence of his 
office. Mr. Pierce’s church-going— if he went to a place 
where the Gospel is preached—there be many churches of | 
a different stamp—had at least this advantage, that it 
gave his minister a hundred opportunities in each year 
of the Presidential term to set before him his sins, his 
duties, his responsibility, the demands of right, the claims 
of mercy, the guilt of oppression, the danger of delay, 
the need of repentance, the certainty of avenging justice. 
What a glorious opportunity for a minister of Christ— 
ambassador from God—to find the wicked ruler of a 
oorrupt people willing to come, and come regularly, twice 
a week, to hear what precept or admonition the Gospel 
had for him. 

We have neither seen nor heard one of those sermons. 
Oar only means of judging of their character is the 
report furnished by the newspapers of the final one, after 
the Presidential term had closed without reformation or 
even improvement. The scene is a truly remarkable one. 

A man whose elevated station has made him known to the j 
country and the world as a persistent, hardened and im¬ 
penitent sinner, comes officially and publicly, for the last 
time, before another official personage whose special busi¬ 
ness is the exposure and rebuke of sin. We can easily 
credit the report that the ohuroh was very mnch crowded, 
and that all the pews were filled, at an early hour, except, 
to be occupied by the President. He came in as 
the service commenced. What wonder that the Rev. Mr. 
Sunderland, the pastor, took occasion to address the Pre¬ 
sident, and alluded to the great dignity to which he had 
been called as chief ruler of this nation. Therein was j 
the aggravation of his gnilt, that, having received 
many talents, such large opportunities and means of doing 
good, he had worse than buried, worse than wasted, per¬ 
verted and reversed them. He must of course be ad¬ 
dressed, not merely as a private, but as a public, hardened | 
and notorious sinner. 

Cau it he believed? The address of the Rev. Mr. Sun¬ 
derland to the President was eulogy and flattery 
spoke “ of the success of his Administration, of the cessation of I 
popular clamour, and of the prosperity of the nation of which ht 
\ad been the head; and alluded feelingly, with teaks, to th 
iioitaow op that Cnuaoii at his approaching departure.’ 
Probably the members of that church arc familiar with 
the movement technically known as “ following 
for the toady who officially reported this transaction pro¬ 
ceeds—“ A solemn stillness and many tears bore witness 
to the truthful statement.” 

However deeply the Church and its wolf may have felt) 
in loss of fashion and popularity attendant on the ap¬ 
proaching cessation of the “ regular attendance ” of a 
President, Mr. Suuderiaud and his church-members of 
course did not design to have their regrets and their | 
tears referred to this cause. What explanation remains? 
What but this ? that in losing him they lost a pillar of the 
Church, a brother beloved, a bright and shining light, a 
polished shaft in the temple, a Corinthian column, at 
once supporting and adorning them ! Think of it! 
Church, calling itself a Church of Christ, and speaking 
Churok —sorry to lose Franklin Fierce ! Can bathos | 


that a corrupt Church and a time-serving parson should 
hold fashionable preeminence at the scat of government. 
That is a matter of course. A Christum Church, with a 
Christian minister, could not possibly hold such a position. 
But the sad, mournful, discouraging thing, to one who 
earnestly desires that this nation may become a Christian 
nation, is that a great majority of the religious teachers 
of this whole country, North aud South, East and West 
(and of course the great majority of their hearers), under¬ 
stand religion, Christianity, the Gospel, to bo just that 
very stuff which for four years past Mr. Sunderland has 
been preaching, and Mr. Pieroe "regularly attending,' 
and the natural result aud culmination of which is found 
in the farewell address above cited. Wo have their testi¬ 
mony in black and white upon this very transaction. The 
Observer speaks the real opinion of the Presbyterian minis¬ 
ters and churches, the Watchman of the Baptist ministers 
and churches, the Puritan of the Orthodox Congregational 
ministers and churches’, when they call the regular attend- 
of such a man as Pieroe on such a ministry aB Sun¬ 
derland's-" respect for religion.” The paper last men¬ 
tioned records that certain citizens of Washington, who 
made a parting address to President Pierce, “ received 
beautiful reply, in which, among other things, be cor 
mended the quiet manner in which, he said, the Sabbath 
is kept in Washington.” This well-chosen expressidn 
secures the favour of the Puritan (and equally of the other 
papers named, and their conductors and snbscribcrs), for 
Gen. Pierce, in spite of the fact that the armed men whom 
he sent to put down liberty and put up slavery in Kansas 
spent their Sundays, indiscriminately with their other 
days, in robbing, billing and burning, among the settle¬ 
ments of that ill-fated Territory, unrebuked, either for the 
crimes or the (Jay on which they were committed. 

Until now, we have always supposed the story of the 
Fejee chief—who declared that since his conversion to 
Christianity he no longer ate his enemies on Sundaj 

exaggeration. But the Puritan fairly matches the 
Cannibal. 

Do the Observer, and the Watchman, and the Puritan 
believe that the Roman Catholic doctrine that attendance 
the observances collectively known as “ public 
ship ” Is equally efficacious, and equally an indispensable 
part of Christian duty, whether the clergyman performing 
those services be a saint or a profligate ? Whether they 
believe this or not, they teach it, and teach it effectively, 
by just such notices of the current events of the day as 
have quoted above. We need no more than this report of 
the farewell sermon addressed to the President by Mr. 
Sunderland to understand his four years’ course of preach- 
as that eminent oppressor and tyrant was: I 

cerned. Through the whole of this period h: has been 
daubing him with untempered mortar—leaving him at 
in his sins—crying peace, peace, when there was no peace 
—justifying wickedness for a reward—strengthening the 
hands of the wicked, that he should not return from his 
wicked way, by promising him life—aiding him in the 
killing of his brethren—and not once, in the course of the 
four years’ Presidency, so speaking as “ to warn the wicked 
from his wicked way, to save his life ” if he would receive 
the needed admonition, or, on the other hand, to convince 
him that at least one Presbyterian preacher could imitate 
the faithful rebukes of Nathan, Elijah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Peter, Stephen and Paul. And yet, after Mr. Sunderland’s 
thorough unfitness for the Christian ministry is made 
manifest by the publication of this false and*serv ile 
eulogy, the religious press openly praise President 
Pierce’s patronage of his preaching and praying as 
spect for RELIGION.” 

lot need better official representatives of Chris¬ 
tianity than these ? Yet this is the voice of the clergymen 
of greatest eminence and widest influence in their respec¬ 
tive denominations; and it is precisely for plainly point¬ 
ing out the difference between these men and Christians, 
the difference between their preaching and Chris¬ 
tianity, that the Abolitionists are called—Infidels. 


3b the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

It has been frequently stated, by persons who wish to 
remove the odium which attaches to the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church because of her guilty connection with 
slavery, that the “ General Rule ” ou slavery constitutes 
anti-slavery Church ; and it appears that, at the 
last General Conference, some of the members contended 
that the rule against buying and selling with intent to en¬ 
slave meant also the holding of slaves. The Christain 
Advocate and Journal, the chief organ of that Church, in 
'an editorial (March 26), combats the idea as follows: 

“ To this astounding assumption against the plainest 
language we replied, that if this is the meaning of the 
law, notwithstanding its plain wording, then the follow¬ 
ing facts are to be reconciled. First, that it prohibited 
slavery when nearly our whole territory was slaveholding, 
when, out of over fifteen thousand members, only one 
thousand lived beyond slave territory. Second, that the 
law was created in a slaveholdiug community, where the 
members of tbe Conference were daily at the tables of 
slaveholders. Third, that after the Conference adjourned, 
no such application was ever made of the law, and no reference 
was ever made to such an intention, though it was habi¬ 
tually applied to the traffic, ‘ buyiug and selling ’ of slaves. 
Fourth, that this very law or ‘ General Rule,’ before it 
waB transferred to the ‘ General Rule ’ or Constitution, 
was one of a long series of statutory rales in the chapter 
on slavery, all the rest of which regulated slaveholding 
among us, thereby implying its admission, and implying 
that this one item did not totally interdict it, but had 
reference to the traffic, to ‘ buying and selling,’ as it ex¬ 
pressly says—a traffic which slaveholders themselves then 
generally considered atrocious. Fifth, that its transfer to 
the Constitution was unaccompanied by a word 
other indication which showed that a new sense was given 
to it. Sixth, that laws were made, through scores of 
years, regulating and ameliorating slavery, and thereby im¬ 
plying its tolerated existence iu the Church, but without one 
reference to the above ‘ General Rule ’ as having abso¬ 
lutely interdicted it. Seventh, that if that rule did abso¬ 
lutely interdict it, then Asbury, Coke, Whatcoat, Mc- 
Kendree, and all ‘ the fathers,’ did administer the govern¬ 
ment unconstitutionally, through more than half a century, 
Without any one ever suggesting or apparently dreaming of the 
fact. Let him who can swallow these absurdities without 
choking do 

i have an endorsement of all that the Aboli¬ 
tionists have 


COLOURED VOTERS IN VIRGINIA. 

To the Editors qf The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

In a note to my communication in The Standard of I 
April 4, I said that my previous statement concerning 
coloured voters in Virginia bad been disputed, which, if 
correct, would leave but ten instead of the eleven original 
States as admitting coloured voters when the Federal 
Constitution was adopted. I made this concession in 
deferenoe to a communication of Mr. Sherrard Clemmens, 
of Wheeling, Va., in the New York Tribune, disputing my 
previous statement in that paper, and alleging a Colo¬ 
nial Act of 1723, excluding coloured voters. From an 
editorial in this morning’s Tribune it will he seen that this 
•Act was repealed in 1783, and that coloured citizens voted 
in Virginia at the time the Federal Constitution was 
adopted. In this morning’s Tribune appears also a letter 
from J. G. E. Larned, stating the same facts, with others 
of a similar and interesting character. I have also in 
my possession an affidavit attesting the faot of coloured 
citizens voting in Virginia in the early part of the pre¬ 
sent oentury. William Goobell. 

48 Beekm&n street, N. T., April 8,185T. 


Anti-Slavert Sentiment in St. Louis. —It is certainly a 
cheering fact that the party which had the courage to set 
itself in direct opposition to the Border Ruffian Democracy, 
and to’avow itself favourable to the gradual abolition 
of slavery and to the fullest and freest discussion of the 
whole subject, has actually elected its ticket for charter 
officers in the slaveholding city of St. Louis. This result 
is the more remarkable in view of the fact that it was 
achieved in defiance of the name and influence of Col. 
Benton, who, on this subject, separated himself from'his 
most ardent friends, bitterly denouncing and opposing 
even this qualified and partial movement toward emanci¬ 
pation. 

The editor of the St. Louis Leader, in a speech just 
before the election, said he had seen a letter from Colonel 
Benton, which he was not allowed to copy, “bnt,” said 
he, “ I was permitted to carry away, to repeat, and to 
pnblish as much of it as I could remember, and I can tell 
you, gentlemen, that I remember the letter pretty well, 
for I read it over and over, conned it, and committed it I 
as nearly as possible to memory, and wrote it down from 
that recollection. I will undertake to Eay that, 
it goes, it is nearly word for word as Old Bullion wrote it 
This letter was dated on the 23d of February, and must 
have been written soon after Col. Benton had received 


want of which mars all that have it not,Tie . -= 

that wonderful emancipation speech of Mr. Gratz Brown, | Chapter 

thirnr to do with the d Jel_fy cbar «ter has Srra / 


after he heard of the avowal of emancipation by his 
former friends in the Legislature ; and, gentlemen, you 
will find that he says the same thing iu regard to these 
friends of his which I always said in the Leader, during 
the canvass, viz.*: That they were deceiving and betraying Col. 
Benton. I will now read Col. Benton’s letter 
“ I saw with amazement,” writes Col. Benton, “ the late I 
abolition movement in the Legislature, and wrote immedi¬ 
ately to Price, Rusk and others* at Jefferson City, to de¬ 
nounce and repudiate it. These persons ought to have 
cut themselves loose from me before they began such agi¬ 
tation. If they intended to start snch a question, they 
should have let it be known before the election, and not 
have deceived 
“ I was told by many that these persons would turn out 
for abolition after the election, but I could not believe it. 
That a State agitation of slavery should be added to the 
national agitation, at the time we were denouncing the 
national agitation, was an incredible thing. 

“ For persons calling themselves ray friends to attack 
the policy of my whole life —(the italics are Col. Benton’s)— 
to attack the policy of my whole life, after making use 
of my name to carry an election, is the greatest outrage I 
have ever experienced. Not one of them has ever ap¬ 
proached me on the subject, or has offered any explana¬ 
tion or justification, for it is something which they can 
neither explain nor justify. They know perfectly well I 
that I introduced the clause against emancipation into 
the Constitution of the State, with a view to keep this 
slavery agitation out of polities, and that my whole life 
has been opposed to their present course.” [It was! 
signed,] Thomas H. Benton. 


sc have yet indi¬ 
in nowise strange 


said of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
And it flatly contradicts the report on slavery presented | 
the last General Conference by that portion of the 
Committee who claimed to be anti-slavery—that “the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has ever maintained 
mistakable anti-slavery character,” and that “ it has never 
ceased openly and before the world to bear its testimony 
against the sin and to exercise its disciplinary powers to 
tho end that its members might be kept unspotted from 
criminal connection with the system, and that the evil 
itself be removed from among men.” It was owing, in 
some measure, to the falsehoods the report contained that 
it met with such opposition. The Conference knew that 
they were not an anti-slavery Church and had never ex 
cised the discipline against slavery or slaveholders 
such. 

But the position in which Dr. Stevens of the Advocate 
and Journal here places his Church is even more criminal 
and degrading than anything the Abolitionists have ever 
said of it. According to him, it is absurd to suppose that 
the Church would make a law prohibiting slavery at a 
time when nearly their whole territory was slaveholding ; 
when, out of over fifteen thousand members, only one 
thousand lived beyond slave territory. What a time¬ 
serving set of men he represents “ the fathers ” of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to have been! Again, it is 
absurd to suppose that the Church would make a law 
against slaveholding “ where members of the Conference 
were probably daily at the tables of slaveholders”! 
Now, had some despised Abolitionist said that the God 
of those old Methodist “fathers” was their belly, or 
that they followed Christ for the loaves and fishes, the 
Dootor would doubtless be one of the first to denounce 
as an infidel. He also gives us to understand that 
the “ traffic ” “ slaveholders themselves then generally considered 
atrocious." Would we be wrong, therefore, from this fact 
and the character he here gives us of “ the fathers ” who 
made the rule, in coming to the conclusion that the rule 
was made, not against slavery or slaveholding, but to suit 
the tastes of slaveholders ? 

Notwithstanding all he here says, ho contends that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is anti-slavery. He says 
We are an anti-slavery Church ; our constitution and 
,r laws are in spirit all against slavery, and would sooner 

later ameliorate and reduce it away, but we have tole¬ 
rated the relation under given restrictions.” We would 
like to see where the toleration of slavery by the Church 
has ever had this tendency. The toleration of slavery 
under given restrictions has been to make it respectable J 
and Christian. The restrictions under which it was placed 
were to give it Christian character and consistence. The 
course of the Methodist Episcopal Church, therefore, lias 
beeu the most conservative of slavery of any the Church 
could possibly adopt. Can Methodists any longer be 
deceived by this talk about tolerating slavery, under 
given restrictions, as a means of its removal ? 

New Tork, Mw»U 2! 


An Unsuccessful Slave-Hunter.— A slaveholder 
from Virginia to this city, recently, to hunt for one of his 
lost chattels. He spent some time, with the aid of the 
police, in mousing around the localities inhabited by the 
coloured people, but without success. Having heard 
something of the marvels of spiritualism, and how the 
dead come back to their friends, “a-ticking like a clock, 
it occurred to him that, perchance, some inhabitant of 
the land of dfsembodied intelligences might take pity on 
him in his extremity, and, playing the part of a blood¬ 
hound, put him on the track of his escaped slave. In a 
somewhat excited and anxious mood, he visited first a 
medium, through whom spirits are said to communicate by 
taking possession of her body and using her organs of 
speech. All that we know of what transpired in the pre¬ 
sence of this medium is derived from the statements 
made by the slave-hunter himself, who said that, permit¬ 
ting herself for a time to be “ possessed ” by some spirits 
in affinity with him, she poured out a stream of profanity 
which made his hair stand on end. Her own spirit friends 
at length to the rescue, and, after delivering her 
from this demoniacal possession, told him that he was 
surrounded by degraded and malicious spirits, who could 
not be permitted to manifest themselves to him through 
” next visited a rapping medium. Taking His | 
seat at the table, he began to question the invisible 
agency. “ Do you know what I came here for ? ” Yes 
(three raps). “ Was it to buy goods? ” No. “ Was it 
to visit my relations ? ” No. After several other speci¬ 
fications, he asked plnmply, “ Did I come to catch a 
nigger ? ” Yes (three heavy raps). The medium prompt¬ 
ly informed him that no spirit capable of affording any 
aid to the accomplishment of snch a purpose was ever 
permitted to approach her, or even to come anywhere 
into her neighbourhood. Her spirit friends were all anti¬ 
slavery, and deeply interested in the success of the 
Underground Railroad. Whether he visited any other 
mediums or not, we cannot tell. But the slave-hunter 
returned to his home to meditate upon the uncertain 
tenure of that “ peculiar property ” which is the chief 
source alike of wealth and poverty in the Old Dominion. 

We publish this story because we are assured of its 
essential truth, and not on acoount of any bearings which 
it may be supposed to have npon the cause of Spiritual-1 
ism, so called, which lies out of the proper domain of a 
journal like ours. 

Comeoutbrism at the South.— 1 The New School Presby-1 
terians at the South are quarrelling with each other npon 
the question whether the General Assembly of their 
Church is, or is not, essentially “ sound on the goose.’ 
One party avows the dark suspicion that the terrible mon 
ster, Abolition, lies couchant under the milk-and-water 
resolutions of the Assembly, like a cat in a meal-tub, and 
that it becomes Southern Presbyterians not only to stand 
to their arms and be ready to attack the savage foe the 
moment he dares to show his teeth, bnt to make such 
demonstrations in advance as cannot fail to frighten him 
from his diabolical purpose. The other and m 
rous party insists that there is no ground whatever for ] 
alarm—that the resolutions in question really mea 

nothing, having been passed only for “ buncombe ”_ i. 

throw dust into the eyes of the anti-slavery members of | 
the Church in tho North. This party, therefore, discour¬ 
ages agitation and counsels the more uncompromising 
friends of slavery to be moderate and conciliatory. Not 
long since, the Rev. F. A. Tyler (a Northerner by birth), 
Pastor of the Teoc Church nearCarrolton, Mississippi, tried 
to persuade the Presbytery of which he was a member to | 
assume a belligerent attitude toward the General Assem¬ 
bly ; and on finding his brethren reluctant to adopt such a 
poUcy, he withdrew from the body, and the Teoc Church, 
following his example, declared itself “ independent of | 
the jurisdiction ” of the South Lexington Presbytery. 
The Teoc Church, in vindicating their pastor against the 
assaults of his brethren, say: “Yes, ‘Northerner by) 
birth,’ if you choose, he dared to toll the Church South 
that they were under the ban and censure of their Gene-1 
ral Assembly, while some others, ‘ natives to tho manor 
born,’ have been the nniform apologists of the offensive 
action of our highest judicatory. This constitutes his 
offence,” &«. We should like to know what Northern 
State has the honour of giving birth to this champion of 
bondage, whose zeal so puts to shame the lukewarmness 
of men born under the glorious light of the patriarchal 
institution. In what “ school of the prophets ” did he 
qualify himBelf to become a defender of tho faith ? Does j 
he illustrate tho highly evangelical teachings of Hodge, 
or of Stnart, or of Taylor ? Who can tell ? 
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we enjoy to-day is above Criticism 
able we have no right to find f au i 
goodness. “Ethereal mildness” hi! he ^t> 
scending, as the poet proposed it shm!>, n ‘ lVed . and ^ 
of a dropping cloud ’’—and if j t ’ fr om - u* 
have not a word to say; but as it blow'N 
and turns umbrellas inside out in a r ° ttn « th J 
as it is unbecoming, I might say •* <m>* 

chose to do so. But I will spare it 8 har « ft* 
having replaced the untimely and’iinv^^tion “’ ! 
last week or ten days, complEe^^ ^ ib 
Dost, in a cold day, is indeed insulin h d ” 8t as ^ 
is one of tbe most unpardonable shaJ! '' 1 ^ injur, * 1 ' 
by whom the ancients symbolized th nwhich »nrp 
appears to ns. To pinch our ears red! H >} 

is had enough, without flying handful'!,? 
faces at the same time. But I will i, in*. U;; 

Weather to the stings of his own eel!-^ ofS 

about for something else to talk about nCe ’ a »<l 
Have yon read Neighbour Jackwood ? t P 
yon have had a notice of ft in The St 1 0r?el when, 
now. Bnt, if you have not read it 1 or not, j! 
at once. It is a really excellent novel w !, 701 to -■ 
well developed, and with the best of ml!,, Con *»c? 
dencies. I rather think it is the best • t °° es u. 
New England life and talk that we have!!?? 
a book. I am not sure how it W01ll( j ? Put i m .. 
Judd’s Margaret, in this respect, it i 8 „ ° PMe with if: 
seen that remarkable book. But it 
ductionof a man who has studied 
the very spot, and who draws from the i? 80 " 1 *’ft 
Slavery is of the very worst sort, which I ' C ' lta Anti- 
a recommendation to fanatics like von T SUpp03e will 
>tionhave in 


many works of fiction b 


exceedingly amusing as well as interesting 10 '' A “ dil » 
I meant to have mentioned it in one of 
after I read it, some two oi 


16 ofm y letter. 


hindered in some way. I was^t tojjj ^ 
seduced, contrary to the principles which 
into my infant mind at Andover, to so to th, n ' Wlllfii 
other night, to see it acted. You see it w nam ® ,llls 
theatre, and that makes a vast difference’in thel!?' 
the action. Besides, I had lately read the Uemkl 


Yearly Meeting of the Progressive Friends or, 
ments, and thought that I might venture mt h 
The dramatization was made by the author Mr 
bridge (better known, perhaps, by his nomdcpL’p, 
Creyton), and it was done with ranch judgment ? 
It was like being introduced into the midst of theli a 
sort of Yankees, male and female, old and yonng all™ 
tirely at home at Farmer Jackwood’s house or in t 
various vicinages where the story lay. p er80ns acCT '’ 
tomed to such vanities assured me (for, of course I know 
little or nothing about them) that it is seldom that a ph¬ 
is so well sustained in all its parts as this was. And it 
certainly marked a change in public sentiment It would 
not have been tolerated five or six years ago. It wj. 
good to hear a crowded house applauding the extremes 
Higher Law sort of talk and the hardest kind of pitchh* 
into the Fugitive Slave law and its Commissioners I am 
told that it is to be brought out at the Museum in Sew 
York, if Captain Rynders, now the authorised Censor of 
the Press, and, I snppose, of the Stage, too, shall permit 
its representation. 

Times change, and we, and even you New Yorker;, 
change with them. Are yon old enough to remember tte 
outcry*that used to be made against “ Pictorial Represen¬ 
tations ” of Slavery, it being thought that tbe picture of 
a flogging wonld irritate a slave more than the flogjin; 
itself. In the bill which was brought into the Senate fer 
the ostensible purpose of preventing tbe transmission oi 
incendiary matter through the mails, bnt really to tei 
tbe loyalty of Martin Tan Bnren, “ Pictorial Represents- 
emphatically'included in the list of rmkp 
hibtta. And within a few years—less than twenty, ttalii 
-you will remember the Pictorial Representations hang¬ 
ing out in front of Barnnm’s Museum, in the very point 
where the tide of Broadway chafes and boils the fiercest, 
as a bush to tell of the good wine within, in the dramatic 
presentment of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. When Anti-Slavery 
furnish tbe novels, and write the songs, and fill Us 
theatres, it is of the less consequence who makes the to 
I remember Stephen Foster used to make meetings op:a 
their eyes by prophesying that Anti-Slavery would gain 
possession of the playhouses before it did of the churches, 
have lived to see the sight. But it is time to 
leave frivolous topics like these and treat of the grew’ 
matters which more especially beseem a grave andcoB 
Correspondent, like myself. It was only a plentiful lack 
of the kind of serious and improving topics on which I 
usually enlarge that has misled me thus far to-day. 

We have been having trials enough going on bere- 
life and for character—to satify the most prurient reader 
of the Police Gazette. As for that of the Rev. Mr. Kall^ 

„ look elsewhere, if you wish to learn what ii >’ 

about. I do not choose to interfere with the province 01 
the daily press sufficiently to take it ont of their ha" - 
The two capital trials have been of the two convicts in * 
State Prison who killed, respectively, the Ward® 11 
the Deputy Warden. There was no question as to the « 
of the killing. The only doubt was as to the ‘ 

defence of insanity was set up in both cases, and 111 
of one—Magee—there was a strong body of e ™ e ° 
establish it. At any rate, it made so strong an iop r ( 
on the respectable foreman of the Jury that he retu ^ 
find a verdict of guilty, although he stood alone ia ^ 
opinion. Indeed, had it been a respectable ^ 

was on trial, instead of a convict, I Dave no idea ■ 
jury wonld have brought in a general verdict o . 
on the evidence. The eleven jurymen, however, ^ 
letter to the Attorney-General of a most improper^ ^ 
say indecent, character, reflecting on the forbB f 
honest difference of opinion. His right of opuu ^ 
perfect as theirs, and his right to be free from ^ 
at least within the Jury Room and the ® otir ^ foe 
perfect, and nothing could be more irreg ^ eierC ;* 
attempt to bring odium upon him for bis ose rJ v 

of his right of judgment. Of coarse, the P F ^ 10 
bully the next jury that was to sit on the ’ jnl j, 
bring them all into the proper hanging leS 

The case of the other prisoner, Decatur, fi[J( jipg» 
fortified, and the jury had but little d ? 0 ? 7 as imoe- 
verdiot of guilty. Magee’s second tria P ttie foie- 
diately, I believe, and there is little don . noC ha" £,? 
ordained verdict will be had. I suppose e ^ s tefi 0 ’ 
for these poor fellows. They will have to f a te d 1 * 1 
to other convicts in the State’s Prison. ^ons 
have a wholesome efl'ect in restraining pA&S* 

State prisoners, and if the fate of the men 
shall have a salutary tendency to make ^ may 

careful in their conduct towards them, so w j, a tevei 0 ‘ 
educed oat of much evil. I know no 8 
the internal management of the State , office^ °' 

the unquestionable facts that the two P ^ ^oh o |te _ 
tho prison were murdered within a mo ng ( be 0 
and that such an excitement prevailea int0 cl"’- 

convicts that some twenty of them ?L i, ec n s° mct ? 
confinement, show that there must m en wh° 

wrong about it. The truth is, the « TeI -y far “ 
put into theso most important pos ^ tbe h ‘8 
being the right men for them- sought 0 "?^ 

scientific skiil and experience sb ° u !„ 0 f As? lunlS 


The Citizenship of Coloured Persons.— The Senate 
of Maine having requested the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of that State upon the citizenship of coloured per¬ 
sons, as affected by the decision of the Sn preme Court of 
the United States, Judge Goodenow, the oldest and most 
experienced member of the Bench, has responded by 
giving Ills opinion that coloured persons having three 
months’ residence are voters, under the provisions of the 
Observe*. J Constitution of that State. 


them, equal at least to those in charge o pa» b 8 
Insane, the Idiotic, the Blind, the f* no vf eS>P*®j| 
other kindred institutions. The sort o w ( r est * 
cannot, in the nature of things, kno ^ jg yol 
difficult cases as they have to dowi • ^ 
fault that they fail in their dl9C,pU ”' are given 1 " 
better. When a higher class of min ^ 
penal treatment of criminals, «. 6 * unta gc of r ^ 
within the walls, and a much higher; t0 , 
ar. « 

these ideas are taken from som . see ined T 

time ago, and wm o. 

philosophy ofttoj^ 


in The Tribune si 
have hit on the true pi 

interesting article, from Fraser, usual ^ 

Monasteries,” and contains beside tno 

valuable matter. 
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Dublin, March 13,1857. 

To the editors of The National Anti-Slatery Standard. 

Messes. Editors : So Dr. Elisha Kent Kane has gone 


the courts and juries are not quite ready yet to go so far 
as to deny the right of white men to dispose of their 
property as they may see fit, even if it should go hy way 
of provision for their coloured children. 

“Our readers will recollect the case of the wealthy 


y yet to go so far Pro-Slavery Divinity. — A Southern Methodist though he could not be seen from the projecting point ov. 

„ .. „ by his Northern brother if Southern gentlemen sustained the it was let down from atove.untichMrsanda an 

e of the wealthy sa me relation to their wives as to their slaves, he vouchsafed waving on the other side of the river showed that it wasm 


i Pennsylvania Anti-Slav 

| Receipts far the Quarter ending 

• 1- L. & 8.P. Hailowell, $50 00 I Phil. 

. Robert Purvis, 10 00 Abn~ 


je Southern Baptists in the Theological Seminary pro- 
^rty at Covington, Ky., was sold to a private individual 
'or $ll°i 000 ’ The histor y and failure of this enterprise 
■ r nishes a good specimen of the unreasonable exactions 
the Slave Power upon the Church, and deserves to be 

■eoorded. 

This institution was projected some twenty years ago, 
lD d was designed as a General Theological School for the 
japtists of all the Western States, the Trustees being 
hosen from among them all, though the active and effi¬ 
cient men engaged in building it up were residents of the 
,lutes north of the Ohio river, and mainly of Ohio and 
ndiana. The corner-stone was laid, with much ceremony, 
a 1840, and seldom, if ever, has an institution of learning 
^en commenced with brighter prospects of success. El¬ 
usive grounds were purchased, the property, increasing 
very year in value, was much of it sold at an advance, 
B d sufficient means realized to place the institution on a 
im foundation. The whole concern was planned on a 
lost liberal scale, no one of its founders dreaming of any 
, r ious difficulties in the future between the Northern and 
oathern Baptists. The location was thought at the time 
) have been remarkably well chosen. On the borders of 
je two oldest States of the West, near two growing cities 
-d the Ohio Biver flowing between them, it was consi- 
red by all to be most centrally and eligibly situated- 
he institution went into operation with an able Faculty, 
at very soon some of the ever-vigilant pro-slavery Bap- 
sts in Kentucky became suspicious that “ Abolition ” 
intiments were instilled into the minds of the students, 
id, before the public was aware that such a thing was 
ren contemplated, obtained from the Kentucky Legisla- 


kofp^th^iT,^ Spttnl $ticn. 

ung getting it recognised there and acting under its provi- Btrael P her cololi ton? men were taken from her by the for a copy of bis Opinion in the Dred Scott case. One of them ° 

re-fc„ ™?~ y d b l I I swthe | Charles Lbnox Rbmond’s P 

i advance of filing them, replie 


which animated him. In this respect I know of no la wyer of Cincinnati, appointed “one of the’executors 
explorer who has surpassed him. I know of no book of under this will, went to South Carolina for the purpose of 
travels which has so deep a moral interest. Present living getting it recognised there and acting under its provi- 
reputation has many substantial advantages in the re- s i ons ' At flr ?‘ !\ was »“empted to drive him away by 
. ,, , „ ° threats of mob violence ; and when this did not'succeed, a 

wards it corners, in the shape of respect, position, and g oath Carolina Jury returned a verdict denying the vali- 
pounds, shillings and pence. Of posthumous fame I have dity of the will. Mr. Jolliffc, however, being a perse- 
not thought so highly since, in the year 1821 amongst vering character, took the case before the Court of Ap- 
many other things I was warned not to read I first laid P eals ’ who tiered a new trial, on the ground that the 
tb f .. . ea DOt t0 read ’ 1 brst laId verdict was against the law and the evidence. That new 

eyes on the following stanzas: trial ha9 i ate ly been had. and a verdict rendered in it 


in, in Charles Lbnox Bbmond’s Post-Office addrees, 

! P lied I for the present, will be Byberry, Philadelphia County, Pa. 


only without provocation or 
milted with the avowed purpose 
. of war of the United States a 


The Krv. O. B. Fhothinoham, of Jersey City, delivered 
an anti-slavery lecture at Portland on the 30th ultimo. 
The State of Maine says: 

“ The subject was Slavery and the Bible. The purpose 


Severe, but True. — The New York Tribune ii 
noticing the fact that Mr. Banks, late Speaker of tbe House o 
Representatives, was stopping at tbe Astor House on his wa- 


“ * Chief Justice Taney returns his compliments to the 
ion or editors of the National Intelligencer, and, in reply to their 
impose request, begs to inform them that he does not prepare opinions 
tates a for the use of juvenile debating societies or of political news- 
ranting papers. He would add. that when his Opinion is filed, it will 
■d that be published by the reporter of the Supreme Court, who alone 
United has tbe right of publishing its decisions.’ ” 

It is probable that the old gentleman’s mind is somewhat 
. embittered by tbe consciousness that Justices Curtis and 
line in jjcLean have entirely overthrown his arguments, if they have 
ouse of no t overwhelmed him with ridicule, and that the people of tbe 


of the lecturer was to show that American slavery has consent ha? 
no sanction from the Bible, iu any just and fair usage of ment.and 
the book. The Hebrew law was passed in review, toge- distinction 
ther with tbe relations of master aud slave in patriarchal the next H 
times, and it was clearly shown that the form of slavery exalted, bu 
sanctioned hy the Jews was essentially and radically dif- ’“S.™ a g» 
ferent from any existing at the present day. of p 0 ] itj *” 

“ The New Testament was then taken up, and its posi- requiring o 


iding officer of the House, Mr. Banks, hy ge 
had no superior from tbe foundation of onr Go 
o equal but Henry Clay. This is a rare and l 
We think Mr. Banks might have been Speal 
nse, or in some other official position not 


Speaker of tbe House of no t overwhelmed him with ridicule, and that the people of the , 

Astor House on his way Northern States have no more respect for his stump speech | attendance, and all persona 
from the Bench than they have for any other border ruffian ' — * 

, Mr. Banks, hy general harangue .—Boston Republican. 

?hfa fa°arareandproud Eleven Years a Slave.—W e mentioned in the last 
St 1,1 vo hecn Sneaker of Record that James Henry, a coloured man bom in West Ches-1 
ficiaftStfon not less ter - had been kidnapped, sold as a slave, and remained in bon- 
mont movement result- dage, in Virginia, until he made hia escape-a period of 11 j 
noL Uolou and inaction ye ars - Since our publication Henry called at onr office, and 
Ho hoinnoa tn that class detailed a considerable portion of his experience. He isa iight- 


ccr^anT^repl? tothefr Lucy Stonb may be addressed, for the present, 

e does not prepare opinions at No. 140 Fulton street, New York, care of c. M. Saxton & Go. 

lieties or of political news--' ~T ~--- 

his Opinion is filed, it will JJgy- Worcester North. — the Annual Meeting of 
ioSj*™ C ° nrt ’ Wh ° al ° ne ike Worcester County North Division Anti-Sxavbby So. 
eman’s mind is somewhat ceety, will he held at LEOMINSTER, on Thursday, April 18 
that Justices Curtis and ( Pas t Day), commencing at 10i o’clock, a. m. Members of 
, i9 arguments, if they have d to ^ , 


When I was ten, I was an ambitions little fellow ; but at '“T “i WTv 

. , , . ’ ,, . ’ “ The New Testament was then taken up, a-, 

sixteen, having read the preceding homily in a book not tion in respect to slavery was examined and commented 
recommended for Sunday reading, I gave np the chase as upon. The celebrated Epistle of Paul to Philemon was 
a bad job. But I will not say that the painful conviction read, with great impressiveness. 

that I was somewhat heavy-heeled, as well as my readi- “ The whole lecture was a clear statement of the bis- 
ness to take a hint from saint or sinner, had not something tori cal facts of the case, aud an earnest ap] 

, , ... , . „ .... . moral sense against the error that tbe Bihit 

to do with my conclusion. However, this is running away slavery . Mr. Frothingbam’s delivery is adm 
from Dr. Kane. I am persuaded that the strong impel- his manner of lecturing is extremely pleasing, 
ling motive with him was not the vulgar love of praise, —, 

hut that noblest of all motives to a noble mind—that William Wells Brown is still engaged in 
sense of tbe claims of duty which is essential to true reading of his Anti-Slavery Dramas. When 


arwiaastsa -srssu*. 

nd W o 9 w n ha We CO hoTd n m "a wMefy hfre’uLffitd^ghtor^n ^"dw^fe April Uth a^d Uth. 

"s a^d confidence are with there 'barged as a first class seaman, with a medal for good conduct. Fair fleld, Herkim* 
( i,„vr,rviin„EiaQt’’> Aft® 1, being on shore for some .tnpe, he engaged as a seaman . ...’ .,... 

the purpling East 0 n board a vessel bound for the West Indira. The captain of A P nl 18th apd 19th - 


ler ruffian Wa. Lloyd Garrison and Parky 

, be prerent at the meeting. 4 

i the last -——- 

feat Ches- S@“ Aaron M. Powell and Susan B. Anthony, 
iod^ofTl" A S ents °f tbe American Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meet- 
iffice, and logs as follows: 

i is a light- West Winfield, Herkimer Co., Saturday and Snnday evening, 
d is h flue“ April luh and 12th - 

the U. S. Cedarville, Herkimer Co., Tuesday aud Wednesday evening, 


istle of Paul to Philemon was bou^ ^“*"' 0 J MC 0 e are with lho £ Fairfleld, Herkimer 

a clear statement of the his- wh ® ”se with the lark to greet the purpling East.’ ’’ on board a vessel bound for the West Indira. The captain of A P ril 18th and 19th. 

lid oil earnest armeal to the Army aDd Navy appropriations have been made by this vessel, having sailed, anchored on the coast of Virginia, „ 

_ )h Tijib? nanetions Googress for the ensuing year, as follows: Army about took him ashore in a boat, and telling him he would shortly Pennbtlvan] 

rror that the Bihl. eanci s $1 3 000,000; Navy about $12,000,000. Money enough ! The be back, pushed off to the ship, and left him on shore. The sivb Friends.—T he m 

i’s delivery is admirable and tresyjry is plethoric! Where does it come from? For what captain did not retnrn, and Henry soon found that he was th t -h,™™ herebv 


greatness, and which has enabled many friends of yours, I f rom , he w 


William Wells Brown is still engaged in the public fce< 
reading of his Anti-Slavery Dramas. When last heard I wbi 


w liberally do Christian nations 
im. But when the only depart! 
is functionally adapted to render 1 


lx - . llt „ . ... lume, to withstand, through long years, the storm < 

ire an alteration of the Charter, providing that a majority _ , . .. 

m ^ , 7J , r r * 7 wu U 1 popular lguorauce, cruelty and passion. If the accidei 

■ the Trustees should be citizens of Ketfucky. The whole .. . . Z T ^ ^ x tt 

, r x . . .. x ,. , , « of birth had not prevented, I am persuaded that Dr. Ear 

mtrol of the institution was thus lodged m the hands of , . 1L ... .* _ 

« A r AU A CA A 11 1 mu would have been an Abolitionist. Be this as it may, 

,e Trustees from that State, all pro-slavery men. Tbe .. . A1 _ . _ , x 

Ie , . , . . - y» r would rather have the fame that awaits his memory tha 

acuity, of course, resigned, and a new set of Professors aU U]e of aU the presidents from t 

ere appointed in their place, tacitly pledged and ecpecUd « from Egbe, 

1 ‘'I TvU. OT ^ 8126 M 3 t0 Victoria. I know little of his private history. Thei 

scessary evi. may be circumstances that would alter my judgmen 

The Baptists of the North-West could not, without a J ,. . . „ _ „ _ _ ^.,. s . 

‘ ii .if..,,__ „ .. , . But his account of the Second Gnnnell Expedition is 

icrifice of all self-respect, continue to support the msti- . . . , . , . . 

. , , . ... , f,, ,, monument of heroism, endurance, forbearance, modest] 

ition, and took immediate measures to establish another, , . „ . . ’ . . ’ . * 

, , - , . „ , . tenderness of spirit, aud magnauimity, such as few boot 

hich has been for several years in successful operation • 6 

; Fairmount, in Ohio, near the city. That at Covington, ca “P ara e ‘ ... . , , 

. . . .. , . „ „ ... .... Our present Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston—he wh 

’ter passing into the hands of the South, languished for . * .. „ ... , T • 

1 F , . ... \ , stands to the Queen in the same relation as Lewis Cm 

une years, never having had a dozen students at one , ,, , r _ , , . . .. . 

, ., . , .. , „ holds to James Bnchanan—has a great reputation fo 

m«. After sundry suits at law to recover the portion of . , . n f , . . . -thH 


birth had not prevented, I am persuaded that Dr. Kane 
mid have been an Abolitionist. Be this as it may, I 
mid rather have the fame that awaits his memory than 
l the glory of all the Presidents from Washington to 
erce, and of all the English sovereigns from Egbert 
Victoria. I know little of his private history. There 


of is from the Elyria (Lorain Co.) Independent Democrat. i 
int “-Mr. Brown’s Drama was recited to a large and j 
ne delighted audience last Friday evening, and, by a vote of , 


V n - and social, that is, the Post Office Department 

following paragraph y , ce mn ’ 8t ^ evejy red J. WaT 


irched to the South and sold. The, 
im station to station, being in the da; 
,ve-pens. He everywhere protested 


Pennsylvania Yearly 1 
8ivB Frisnds.— The undersigned, a < 
that pnrpore, hereby give notice, f 
Meeting or the Progressive Fbl 
will convene in the Longwood meetini 


ig in the day time confined in strong on PIBST DAT tha 17t h o{ Fifth mi 
■e protested his freedom, bnt It re-1 . .. .. . . ,, 

lan was fonnd willing to befriend I a - m -. and continue its sessions, probably, 


as it may I the audience, he is to give us his second Drama on Slavery ?wunrf folly ^ 0 , 
on Satnrday evening next. Mr. B. is one of those whom BO od time coming 
memory than tbe Supreme Court refuses to admit to citizenship, on economy; when tl 
Washington to acconnt of his colour, but whose character and intellect geDce fare sumptm 
i from Egbert tower far above the menial slave-ridden Judges who made Abolitionism 

storv There that dec i 8 > 0n - When such men are pronounced outlaws, that in many case 
. ' and only fit for servants, it is time for us all to look about progress of anti-sla 


checked, stamped, and most pnnctillionsly 
am go abroad. Thns have we penny wisdoi 
lly all over Christendom. Nevertheless, “ tin 


of escape! How shall this man Henry The distingniahing peculiarity of this 

we who have enslaved him, beat and I , . ,, . ° _„ „„ „ 

sd the majesty of Pennsylvania, which that > not ““S roQnded opon a 1 


time coming,” wbeD people will 
)my; when the mar-horse will sta 
e fare sumptnonsly at the public crl 


imstances that would alter my judgment. and ?ce w ho next is to cc 


But his account of the Second Grinnell Expedition is a Mr. Brown, we understand, has several engagemi 
monument of heroism, endurance, forbearance, modesty, t b; s state, to be fulfilled before anniversary week. 

tenderness of spirit, and magnanimity, such as few books . - 

can parallel. Joshua R. Gidmngs has commenced a review 

Our present Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston-he who Dred Scott deci9ioI1 , in a series of letters addre! 
stands to the Queen in the same relation as Lewis Cass Jud Taney . The letters appear simultaneously 


ted to render the people intelligent slave-pens. He every where protested his freedom, bnt it re- J 

*t Office Department performs ser- ceived no attention; no man was found willing to befriend a - m *»and 
ery red cent. War can have what him, and he was doomed to bondage for years and years, until days, 
it devours all before and poisons all he could find the means of escape! How shall this man Henry The di 

se, the life-blood of a true Bepublic, obtain redress from those who have enslaved him, beat and f . 

id, and most pnnctillionsly taxed mauled him, and insulted the majesty of Pennsylvania, which . *» n01 

Thns have we penny wisdom and was bound to protect him or avenge his wrongs? How? Can tion of ei 
stendom. Nevertheless, “ there’s a any 0 ne answer ? Had a slave from the South been claimed as regard to 
people will reverse this political a freeman, the country would have been shaken from the cen- those whi 
iorse will starve, and social intelli- tre to the circumference—as in the case of Dred Scott l—West . 

the public crib.— Prac. Christian. Chester (Pa.) Record. encea of 1 

! South.—I t is undoubtedly true A Free White Man in Slavery.—W e have jast P rie8t8 or 
:aggerated reports relative to the heard of a circumstance which portrays the beanty of slavery, to a voic 
timents in the slave States, Southern and affords a caution to all Northern people to beware how and inter 
isel of their fears. They live in the they enter a slave State. In December last, a company of nH no 


8 bas commenced a review of the would h£ 


Lions which are instinct with rebellion. They strolling play actors visiU 
tbe wind blows from the North. They cry and entertained the peo 
negro looks toward the Dismal Swamp. They in the various villages tl 
an pursueth. Yet it is equally true that free other places they visited 1 
getting a foothold in the slave States, which Barnhart, who were amoc 
n thought visionary or impossible a few years Dutch. This family had 


iB bound to protect him or avenge his wrongs ? How ? Can ti( >n of every friend of Truth, Hn 
iy one answer ? Had a slave from the South been claimed as regard to sectarian or theological dis 
freeman, the country would have been shaken from the cen- those ho M e into 0 assemblies at 
3 to the circumference-as in the case of Dred Scott!- West inose , 00me x . ° ar assemblle8 aI 
hester ( Pa.) Record. encea of nationality, or oomplexio 

A Free White Man in Slavery.—W e have jast P 1 *** or ministers, lifted above theii 
ard of a circumstance which portrays the beantv of slavery, m a voice of authority, to define the 
d affords a caution to ail Northern people to beware how and interpret for us the will of God. 
ey enter a slave State. In December last, a_compaay of a8n0 terrors. We ssv with Milton, 


rtrays the beauty of slavery, hi a voice of authority, to define tbe 
ern people to beware how and interpret for us the will of God. 

y actors visited CaUarau^Gouaiy 8 iutoteStata! ^ wit h M .LTON 

ined the people of that locality by performing of doctrine be let loose to play upon 1 
ius villages that are growing np there. Among the field, we do injuriously to doubt ha 
they visited Linden, where resides a family named Falsehood grapple. Who ever knew 
’'y settlers, and are Mohawk hv a free and nnen encounter 7 ” 


’I Judge Taney. The letters appea; 


mltaneously in the b nt with a 


—has a great reputation for Sentinel and the Cleveland Leader. The numbers « 


Northern Baptists, the matter was J 00 * “ feW da J. S a ^’ in already published evince a thorough acq, 

he whole property divided a year or Commons, on a question respecting the conduct of the the politica i history of the countr y, an d tr 


png progress, not to commend t 
nd of sombre aud lugubrious 
ation of school books, filled w 


rv The Southern termined to a PP eal *° the country, and we are to have a characterizes the speeches and writings of the ai 

■' dissolution of Parliament and a new election. Although _ _ 

stated above, the nearly aU our ablest men were oppoged t0 this war with ' " S „ mnnrn 

ou ern ap is China, undertaken on grounds as frivolous as ever gave 
uebt against the rU * t0 le S alized wholesale slaughter, “the country” is Hrnry Ward Beechbr.—T he Richmond . 

6 6 said to be with him ; and Punch , a power in the State,. w j t h its usual elegance, calls Henry Ward Beec 

ore unreasonable. ag g h - . the f j ohQ BuU that «^ he has minister resident, representative of 'his Majesty-t 

o slavery “ in the .. , ,. * r , Has the Enquirer been presented at that Court, th 

injured himself by sitting up late with those Cobden fel- we u informed t—Salem Observer. 


nicably arranged, the whole property divided a year or B ^ officia]s in China 
vo since, and the Northern share of the proceeds given termined tQ a l 1o ^ con , 
,r the support of theYa,mount Seminary. The Southern di8Solntion of Parliament and 
iterest was sold a few days since, as stated above, the ne , a]1 our ablegt mgn wer< 
roceeds to be given, I believe, to some Southern Baptist CWna) undertaken on gronnda 

ollege. . .... .... . , , . , „ rise to legalized wholesale sli 

As to the charge of “Abolition” brought against the ?aid tQ be ^ him and P{ 
refessors, nothing could have been more unreasonable. aasnreg him the name of j 
hey were New England men, opposed to slavery “ in the . . , ,. 1P . .... 

* , . r. n .! t . J injured himself by sitting up ] 

)stract, 7? and iu favour of its extirpation m a very gra- , ® .. 

’ , * ... J lows, if he will come down to th 

lal manner. They avoided everything like connection . .. , . ... 

, it -a a- au • j• shall be put on his legs as sou 

th the slavery agitation, or even the emancipation . , . .. e 

a • a $ mu , . , % , can judge, there is quite a fur< 

ovement m Kentucky. The anti-slavery, both of the ^ , : . , 

, au xt au m a . . $ r England at present. The mei 

rofessors and the Northern Trustees, was certainly of a ® 1 

ry mild type. But Wayland^s Moral Science was used as f? 8 8 are Wl mg 0 S° 0 a °y 
1 , iu ty 7 ~ , , lives and properly, no matter 

Text Book, the Faculty refused to pledge themselves to i $ T a r» » 

.. A * , A. 1 1 A -A -au the quarrel, and Lord Palmers 

t the subject of slavery entirely alone, and to unite with venfc theffl He . & re „ arded 
e Southern Baptist (pro-slavery) Missionary Union. Ail, worth gomethi afl abl w 
iwever, has turned out for the best. The spirit and ten- arist0 c ratic in hia taste9i with 
■nciesof the Slave Power in the Church have become cipleg and Rympatby far leS9 
itter known, and the Baptists north of the Ohio have mlerg of Europe Hig name }l 
len led to act for themselves and to distrust and be more nQ ong measure of popu i ai . re f 
itchful against alliances with slavery. is d i agraced as that of the first 

John G. Fee has been labouring for a week or two past announced hig approval of j 
Newport, Ky., where he has organized a Presbyterian ^ Jf . Qn thig oocasion 
mrch upon a strictly anti-slavery basis-no communion j be gncceedg in makin „ 
ith slaveholders. There is a growing anti-slavery senti- guch men ag Lord John Rugge 
ent in that place, and of a reliable kind- more, I learn, u wm on]y gbow that th ar 
an in Covington or other border towns in Kentucky. ^ ag . g the ^ so is tb( 
ae publicatiou of the Newport News, m the face of many A friend in Boston lately i 
istacles, has doubtless done much to foster this state of „ L ion of Libertv ,, publish 


English officials in China, whom he defended, he has de- wjth the dlreet ness and force of argument which always “ffecUng' 


ce witn tbe free glares, the emancipation agitation in Miss 
subject posed colonization of Virginia, the rapid inen 
• 1 - vs slavery representation at Washington, are mad 


e evidences delicate whiteness of his complexion, but who had acqnired 
l certainly, knowledge of the violin, which was a source of great satisfa 
dour. The tion to himself and his friends. When the play actors can 
incendiary to Linden, young Barnhart visited them, and took with him t 
ichers from violin to show what he could do in the way of music, which 
iri, the pro- akin to the drama. He played, was admired by the actor 
ie of anti- an d, after some negotiation, was hired to travel with the coi 
a text for pany and grace their orchestra. They went into Pennsylvani 
lart of the a nd the term of the engagement of Barnhart expired, when 1 
check the wa3 re-engaged for a short time. They then weQt into Mar 


m >n the part of the an _ 

defenders of slavery. Bat mere appeals will not check the was re-engaged for a short time. They then went into Mi 
inevitable progress of freedom, or delay its final triumph.— land, and so on into Virginia. Since then, until some tl 
Boston Telegraph. weeks since, nothing had been heard of the young and ii 

The South Producing its own Negro Minstrels, perienced fiddler. The first intelligence of himrwas that 

i^nth i CMo t rma. ba it fa compo “d^^giTslaves, tiSdtat Jg 

sfnee 


, and so on into Virginia. I 
19 since, nothing had been he 


shall be put ou his legs as sound as ever.” As far as we last century qi 
can judge, there is quite a furor of pro-Palmerstonism in pr . 1 . n B 9t 
England at present. The mercantile and shipping inte- and then nitrv 
rests are willing to go to any lengths in behalf of British William I 
lives and property, no matter how cruel or unprincipled rounded by^ws 
tbe quarrel, and Lord Palmerston is not the man to pre- starvation. Si 
vent them. He is regarded by many, whose opinion is forbearance ai 
worth something, as able, witty, showy, unsornpulous, 6vil with evil.- 
aristocratic in his tastes, with a leaning to despotic prin- Waslda ^^ < l 
ciples and sympathy far less with the people than the ern State High 
rulers of Europe. His name is identified as the author of °f Mississippi 


sntury quaintly observes, that when tb 


t l( rwil ” we seen 80 much talent and musical artistical cultun 
t these boys possess. They are rare wonders in themselves, 

well deserve the patronage of the South. Their proficieno 
music fa but a proof of the acknowledged talents all our si 
;r of the have for that pleasing art; and their success should stimi 
ms of the all our planters to have negro bands of their own, as 
destroyed, afford a source of pleasing amusement, both to the slaves 


d for the by a frea and 0 P® n encounter ? ’’ 
quired a We assemble ourselves together,' 
satisfac wrangle about the abstruse dogmas o 

Hhimhfa *° 8y ’ but for tbe renewa ' of 0 
wb ich fa worship the Suphkme in the i 
a actors, truth ; to inspire and promote the 
'*Tvanta" Wid among mankind ; to oonfront in 
when he moral issues of the time ; to testify a 
to Mary- pression and popular wickedness ; tc 
me three and generous impulse and every as 
thatThe T ' rtne i to a P« a k words of enconrageir 
nia, sold to the poor, the unfortnnate, and the 
"kr that and execute plans for their relief. V 
father of tbe spirit and P nrpos8 of onr Assoc 


engtns m oenan oi nrmsh William Penn and his colony of Qu^era wct c our- Carolina, the owner of the wonderfnl prodigies of music which Oakley,’ Rector of the Coiiege, having ’been duly converted to 
how cruel or unprincipled rounded by warlike savages for seventy yeas, without losinga comose tlli8 band>ba9 placed them at the disposal of two of the Catholic faith. With them were also baptized the danghter 
■ton fa not the mm to Dre- ^op of blood. Once tliobo Eavagea s.vedtha colony from big * friend3 who intend availing themselves of the gen- of Mrs. Nichols by a former husband, and a Miss Hopkms, of 
,ton is not the man to pre starvation, bnch was the safety .^"dea them by jratiee, er0Bg offerj ’ for tho ge of tbem on a tour through the Yellow Spring^ institution. 

by many, whose opinion is forbearance and chanty-by abstaining from all resistance of the slaveholding States of the Union. The first concert will From the following paragraph in the Telegraph it appears 


r nroficienov iu a few weeks since > tbe old gentleman was making his arrange- 
t« oil mu* olaveo ments to follow his son and extricate him from hfa servitude, 
aonld aUmuTate fa slavery.-Bu/afo Express. 

■ own, as they Free Lovers Converted to Catholicism. —We learn 
the slaves and from The Catholic Telegraph, and Advocate of the 4th inst. 

that Dr. T. L. Nichols and Mary Gove Nichols, of Free-Love 
ithentic source, notoriety, were baptized on last Sunday afternoon, in St. Xavier 
trict, in South Chnrcb, Sycamore street, Cincinnati, by the Rev. Father 
of music which Oakley, Rector of the College, having been duly converted to 


informant left Linden, words of Humboldt: “ The one 


il with evil .—Practical Christian. 

A correspondent of the Charleston Nc 
ashington, states that a project fa on Toot I 
o State Rights Pro-Slavery Journal at Lorn 


mbia, after which they will 
c they intend to start west! 

rom William Penn. — Dr. Barton, of " » to not a little remarkable that on either side of the 
118, u. few .lftvH fi«/o ft deed ffrantimr five huu- Atlantic, at the same time, the spirits have advised their I 
nd to John G Gibbons of ^Varminster Enir- mediums, Mr. Hume, at Paris, and Dr. Nichols and family 
~"ibonB was a shtmat? and‘dZbUes’s eml- “ere to seek salvation through the Church. If they are good 
dry aud settled upon this grant. The land we can easily see the motives of this advice; if bad 

, or i!,.th,.i in this prmnttf and a nnrtion of ones > tlie y are like those who went out of tbe possessed, as we 
mied hv Arhin Baldw n Tht ‘hS i ? n read in the Gospel, confessing Jeans Christ.” 
wifatonttimeusedi' a meetindmusc Dr. Nichols, in the name of himself and wife, has written a 
T cnrfositv in these davs It fa built of retraction of his Free-Love and Infidel teachings, in a letter to 
windows, ? the sash of which were, until Archbishop Purcell, which is printed. The pith of the docu- 

i lead, and the building constructed so as to m ?. n [ n I3 , b “ n°f' Almtfhtv Cod we have heen led 

- r ., m , ho , lt - f u. T n ,ii an p The con- In the infinite mercy of Almighty God, we nave been led, 

mentfanedtathfDradofGren/fa toi by whathasseemed to us thedirfet ln6 miraculous interposi- 
, p „ nf pnfriftnii iimt ahnnt rnnHi as a tion of the Holy Spirit, and by the blessed teachings of Bt. 
^of the fc 'nresent time would charce for Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis Xavier, to the renunciation of 
:L° ft f n SLgSSnf The deed on heavy infidelity, aLd to the humble acceptance of the faith aud 
seal ou which is the English crown and is glance o f the Church. In deep humility and contrition, we 
hand hv William Penn ^It is a remarkable submit ourselves to her divine order; we accept what she 
laee^of ^convevance^n'this drad fa mrcfaely and we repudiate and condemn what. shTe condemns. 


first concert will From the following paragraph in thi 
irform in Charles- that the spirits were the instruments tl 
rd. 'derful convereions: 

Dr. Barton, of “ It j 8 not a little remarkable that 


:en led to act lor tnemseives ana to aistrust ana ne more nQ onfi meagure of popn , ar reform or ame i iora tion, and it in the State 
itchful against alliances with slavery. is disgraced as that of the first Englishman of mark who aPractic 

John G. Fee has been labouring for a week or two past announced his approval of Louis Napoleon’s atrocious Decision.— The 
Newport, Ky., where he has organized a Presbyterian ^ Ifj on thig oocagion) by the help of tUe ‘English 
lurch upon a strictly anti-slavery basis-no coramnmon people> be gncceedg , a making good hig posUioQ against we re justified in 
ith slaveholders. There is a growing anti-slavery senti- gu(;h men ag Lord John Baggell| Gladstone, and Cobden, Scott. The Pro 
ent in that place, and of a reliable kind-more I learn, w , u on] gbow that are no better than he is, and ’ ng “ 
an in Covington or other border towns in Kentucky. ftat> ag ig so is the sack. earnestly 

he publication of the Newport News, in the face of many A friend in Bogton lately gettt me a book caUed the of Bensbaw stri 

istacles, has doubtless done much to foster this state of „ Lcgion of Liberty ,” published by the American Anti- Jr p^tor J ‘ 
lln 8 s ' Slavery Society, full of semiments about freedom, cordially accepte 

The tide of emigration is pouring towards the North- equality> and B0 forth, such as almost everybody agrees tion in Novembe 

est, and this Spring will probably be greater than in tQ here-and, as I suppose, until the Slave Power got A Lesson fc 
y former year. Every steamer that touches at our firmly sea t e d on your back, every one agreed to north of tation S to°be presi 


l which Mr. B. five 
t by Friends, and 

■ recently, lined wi 


’ j, ’ • „ on sideration money mentioned in the Deed of Grant fa four 

i having responded W a ° j Aunds lawful money of England, just about as much as a 


of the present time would charge for 
an instrument. The deed fa on heavy 
il on which is the English crown, and fa I 
id by William Penn. It is a remarkable j 


and will resume his ministra- fa = t that tbe i anguag e or conveyance in this deed is precisely 

Inquirer. gimilar to lhat n “ w f lsed in a ]e gal instrument of the same Whatever, in our writings and 


mrves from above brings emigrants bound to Iowa, Magon and Dison i s ii ne _mere axioms, platitudes in fact, 
ibraska or Kansas. If Kansas does become a free State, Now . it hag popped iat0 my head that that would be a 
will be due more than anything else to the overwhelm- U9e f Q j compilation which included a brief chronological 
g preponderance of free labour immigration to the Ter- b j s t ory 0 f (he Anti-Slavery enterprise since its commence- 


t Young America.— Washington Irvingi 
seventy-fifth year, recently received an invi- 
at at the oration delivered by Edward Everett 


;ory, induced by the general discussion of the subject 
r the last two years. The superiority of free over slave 
hour and institutions to open and build np a new State 


ttend, on account of hfa being ao busily 
ie last volume of hfa work ou Washingti 
ad his being incessantly subject to the p 
The South Manufacturing for i 


It by all, and will have an influence, let us yet hope, adm j red a9 condensing so much u 


ment in 1829-notices of the principal events to which it ™ tb « ar str a a g D f t e may^ppear'^uch P fa ?he fact.® 
gave rise—a selection of those resolutions which embody Paper Factory at Athens, Ga., is shipping paper 
the principles of the Abolitionists, and which I have often phi? for the use of the Philadelphia Aiffiarer. R 


' yet luminous—and extracts defining the political parties, Republican. 


an inn- made but little progreas for tbe last two hundred years- My * retract aud repudiate '" 

Everett Delaware County (Pa.) Republican. were it possible, to atone for. 

bilityto The Virginians have it in contemplation to banish M*s. Stowes Journey to Rome.—M rs. Beecher 

getting their free neerocs. 55.000 in number, from the State, or reduce Stowe, the celebrated authoress of ‘ Uncle Tom a Cabin,” is - — 

ie P ress ' them to slavery. By this latter expedient the Old’Dominion, at present In Rome, aflfar a somewhat disaslirons jonrney both — - - 

the mother of Presidents, Ac., will make a spec of $20,000,000. by sea and land. F N 

—It is Some worthy people express astonishment at such a proposi- by the Calabrese steamer, and followed the eoastrag route by _|_A 

th; but, tiou,.in the noon of the nineteenth century, just on the eve of the Denoa and Leghorn without mishap untd Tuesday evening, i 

Pioneer Millennium, right among tbe simon-pure Democracy and Chris- * hen ’ about eleven o clock, between Le„hoin and Givita Veo- 

’htladel- tianocracy of this glorious Republic! But they should ccnsi- cilia, most °f the pasaengers havmg retired to their berths 

very su- der that this fa a very enlightened age and country. It has vmlent concussmn gave intimation ofwjMttmg having g. 

. A lot been discovered that slavery isa blessing to poor labourers, amiss. The steamer had coine in colfision with a coast 

wannah especially to coloured ones, that it is “ the corner-stone ” of the LT r ^n a b ^bad^nof k Bril 

slaveholder’s liberty, that the second commandment sanctions accident would have been far more rarions had not a Brd 


| evermore developing itself into greate 
of humanity— the noble endeavour tc 
erected between men by prejudice an 
by setting aside tbe distinctions of reli 
to treat the whole human race as one 
great object, the free development of i 
To all whose hearts incline them 
this spirit and for these objectB, we ext 


Joseph A. Dugdale, Rt 

Oliver Johnson, Tl 

H.M. Darlington, P 

William Barnard, 1 

John G. Jackson, Ru 

Lizzie MoFarlan, Fn 

Hannah P. Hanway, Joi 

Dinah Mendenhall, Sui 

Sarah M. Barnard, Sa 

Raohel Wilson, A| 

Communications for the Meeting ma 
A. Dugdale, Hamorton, Chester Co., 
son, Anti-Slavery Office, New York. 

Longwood meeting-house fa one mil 
the road leading to. Kennett Square, 
that a daily mail-coach runs to tbe lat 
ton, Del., passing directly by the meet 
from Wilmingion to Longwood fa 13 n 
phia apd Wilmington there fa daily 
Railroad and Steamboat. 


Bam iragoaie, 
Franklin Darlington, 
Josiah Wilson, 
Susanna Chambers, 


The organs of the Slave Democracy seem anxious to j WQn 
ake the impression that the decision of the Supreme g oB p 
jurt in the Dred Scott case is a finality and will pat a promis 
op to the political agitation of the slavery question. Qh urc ] 
tys the Enquirer of this place : “ The decision of the of the 
ipreme Court is the settled law of the land, and will be Qwn w 
rictly enforced by the whole power of the Government, y wQU ] 
settles, in all its length and breadth, the slavery ques- T|ARJ) . 
on, and does what Congress was never able to do—it gbare ’ 
nders it a finality.” The Enquirer advises the Repub- eagily ’ 
:an party to “ disband or turn its attention to other refere] 
Lbjects of governmental policy. The great mass of the faf mc 
merican people will not only sustain the decision of the Qf 


and the various cliques with which the cause has had to do. 

I would notice in this way the Liberty Party, the Free 1 ~ 


Conviction of a Murderer. Boston, April 5,1851 tr( ? a9 ° a 1 Vi’so’, that men who reproduce their images through f ro J“ the deck the dangerous t 
Ata late hour last, night the Jury in the case of Charles L. thewombsoftheirfemalechattelshaveaclearrighttotask.fiog, msta:uUy given the signal tos 
iter, indicted for killing Solon H. renny, the Warden of the ilnbrule aad seU sa i d images at discretion—all in accordance was fortunately followed by 


l; the captain and second officer were both below, and the 
snt would have been far more serious had not a British 
officer, a passenger on board the Calabrese, perceived 
the deck the dangerous vicinity of the other vessel, and 


by’E NGL1SH BADICALS ’ 

“8 • SCOTCH RADICALS, 

; n a GERMAN REVOLUTIONISTS, 

‘U* RED REPUBLICANS, 

iab ALL EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS, 


its, the Missouri Com- State’Prison, rendered a verdict of “ Guilty.” Tbe Jury wc 


re; and i clever man, with paste and scissors, might ^ ^.“o» ^ a 

ily dish up a most useful and interesting mannal of thinks the spectators were deceived by tbe electro-magnetic 
irence for the labourers and the friends of the cause, of powers of Mr. Home-in fact, that he magnetized tbem. & 

more value for practical purposes than any quantity A Darkey Theologian—A n old negro near Victoria, pre 

. , „, 1 , . ... Texas, who was the only Baptist in the neighbourhood, always sai 

;he truest sentiments of bygone saints and sages, which „ gtuc ^ up for bis owu f aitb ”> and wag ready with a reason for Be 


ourt, because it is the law of the land, but also because bave > application to the actual circumstances of yoor it, a 

annunciates principles and doctrines in strict harmony agg and coantry . So. with this valuable suggestion, !i ^*5“*.. ygeU Ts%oae you“ve readme BMe, hiffityiu?” roiiger7''"NoV,“be'it"remembered that this .name ever-be-glori- respective lodgings. Mrs. 

ith our Constitution and fundamental polity. offered and recommended with my usual diffidence, I bid “Yes.” “You’ve read about John de Baptist, haint you ? ” fled, perpetually-saved aud never-to be-dissolved Union will weeks in Rome previous tot 

The so-called Democratic party has so often triumphed yoa heartily farewell. Richard D. Webb. ^certriffiydfwhetltle^taZter aTdtSe sL^ - 

fer the Whig or Conservative party in regard to a Na- - - -= . The Postmaster (nominal) at Northampton (Mass.), ^l&^the u'^^mfidfaitTwhen the mot South- Knight-Iu Bensalem, 

onal Bank, the Tariff, Iatemal Improvements and other Cheever on the Higher Law.— On Snnday evening gaya tbe Springfield RepvMka,,, •• bas made a great strike for era States in their madness will. Mark tbe prediction! Then of her son-in-law, Jonatha c 

sues between them, it has some reason for confidence as ]a9t la the Chnrch of the Puritans, Dr. Cheever delivered executive favour in formally deserting the Unitarian chuich Wfj ghaU ' ^ what wg shal j ^ » .. tbe beginning of the end.” 7®" “J; bar 

i the success of any doctrines or line of policy it may a masterly diac0Qrae fromthe text M ofte n perverted by ^^tle^are^^inio^if ffie^“oSrt^Mr. 

loose to adopt. After the abrogation of the Missouri pr i es tly parasites, “ The powers that be are ordained of Bnchanan ought to know that there is a bit of fraud here, the and balf tbeir gtock ja trade won ld be gone. Every decent longer enjoy the scenes ol 

ampromise, one of the favourite and suoceraful prqects God,” Ac. He denied that these words involved the mon- ^e fa^^h^toa^ffira. "lie ffid not^eaf the 6 FeS.S^hose care a & n 

Henry Clay, that party may attempt anything, inese s trous idea that human governments can suspend or an- offensive sermon, but only saw it in print.” aye, much better still, with the market value of its special hedge of preservation ar 

emocratic triumphs, however, were on merely political n ul the law of God, and that in cases of conflict between A Remarkable Year.—T he year 1807, just half a saviours.—Practical Christian. ^ctio^whl^Mnd^aode 

lestions. No moral principle was involved in the Bank humaQ legislation and the claims of justice and humanity, century ago, is remarkable in our annals for having produced Wendell Philufs at Music Hall.—I n consequence of departed worth ? Thei 
id Tariff issues, and the Missonri Compromise was bnt the forme r is to be the rule of our obedience. He showed £ nffiS^ 


circnmstances of your it, although he was unable to read a word. This was the way inflexibly resolved that the Union sh 
. ,, he “ DUt ’em down.” “ You kin read, now, keant you ? ” as it ensures the safety of their pect 

valuable suggestion, „y eg ^i “ Well, I s’pose, you’ve read the Bible, haint you ? ” longer. Now, be it remembered that 
usual diffidence, I bid “ Yes.” “ You’ve read about John de Baptist, haint you ? ” Bed, perpetuaUy-3aved aud never-to^ 


hands upon it, they shall die, if we [.Republicans] ! 
power, traitors’ deaths, and leave traitor names in th 
of the Republic. General Jackson said “ the Union 
preserved.” So said the Democrats; so said the Whigs; so 
said the Know-Nothings; and so have said the Republicans. 
Bnt what fa still more important, the slaveholders have always 
inflexibly resolved that the Union shall be preserved so long | 
as it ensures the safety of their peculiar institution 


lurable one, for the offending wheel came off a second time in 1 
he streets of Rome, the carriage was upset, and the travellers, , 
rescued from the wreck, were obliged to sit upon their luggage , 


hauled off, and conveyai 
respective lodgings. Mr 
weeks in Rome previous t 


itowe proposes remaining a fe 
jiting Naples .—Letter from Ron, 


The North will never dissolve the Union—not a single State 

ernStaresfin their < M^\h^pretoffi^“hen of her son-in-law, Jonathan Paxson, Grice Knight, in th 

Meantime fat thepofitiefa^ ofall parties^fa^at^Tfton-jat)- ^ Though we may not rnonra that death ban happily re 
ing, and diamond cut diamond. Take this away from them, from the clogs of mortality those whose wasted powers t 
and half their stock in trade would be gone. Every decent longer enjoy the scenes of earth, yet who can see a i 

-*■ h&g&ssj? *«“ ta&s jssssrjssf «rss «s 

Practical . affection which binds and cements together as a living me 

ELL Philips at Music Hall.—I nconsequence 0 f departed worth? There is certainly something di 
ess of Theodore Parker (an illness not of a serious saored in travelling in spirit with those we love even 
we are happy to state), Mr. Phillips kindly consented ga tes of Death. 


id Tariff issues, and the Missouri Compromise was but the former is to be the rule of our obedience. He showed n. P. Willis, Theodore S. Fay, GeSrge B. Cheever, Ephraim 

political expedient. But as sure as truth and justice conclusively, by logical deductions from principles clearly Peabody, Thomas Ward, Edward Sanford, James Otis Rock- to officiate in his stead, at the Music Hall, on Sunday mornin, 
cist will the Slave Democracy find that they have a set forth in the Bible and illustrated in the examples of ^’ e e^ n wnh^Sraricaa^l^m^f^’tora in^Ty^ fc* ^n^iS^S^CsSiSome 8 2 


I Wednesday, April 16 
For further inform 
obtained hy address 


happily released I __ _ 
id powers can no I LI 
an see a beloved Ai 


red Scott case, and to make an issue against the Democratic fench a m 
arty in favour of the distribution of the public lands amongst inasmuch 
ie States, together with a few other clap-trap ideas, which speak, anc 
re now souaht to be engrafted into the affections of the He occupi 


ightier foe than a political party to grapple with. The pr0 phets and apostles, that it is onr solemn duty to disobey above named. It fa noteworthy that Longfellow and 
lightened moral sense of the nation, the invincible and trample under our feet any statute of a human legis- ^“jfother!— jB 0S tm’Thi9iscript! ne C ' tJ> wlthln a few w< 
lirit of Liberty, are not to be crashed by judicial deci- i a ture and any decision of an earthly court which violates A p j an j a 0D y 00t ; n Washington “to reviv 
ons, or satisfied much longer by political expedients. We Q. od i a ) aw 0 f eternal rectitude and justice; and that the Bm0 uldering embers of whiggery ” for the next Presii 
ive been told a thousand times, and assured again and opposite doctrine, instead of being conservative in its contest. The Ptonto to place its position upon the i 
gain, after every temporary triumph of the Slave Power tendency, would, if legitimately carried out, dissolve jjred ScoUcase, Lid to make an issue against the Demi 
i State or Church, that the agitation of slavery had re- socie t y i n one mass of moral rottenness and putridity, party in favour of the distribution of the pnblic lands at 
sived a death-blow, and wonld soon subside. Clay and He applied the prinoip ie 0 f the discourse to the Fugitive ^ 
alhoun, in the United States Senate, eighteen years ago, slave i aw an d the Dred Scott decision, and rebuked, in people. 

ejoiced over the “ death of Abolition,” and shook hands termH 0 f j u3 t severity, the pulpits and religious presses Capt. Rynders and the President.— Capt B; 
i token of their united sympathies in the work of its de- have lent their countenance and support to these went to the White House the other day to thank the J?r< 

traction. But the progress of the Anti-Slavery party ordinances of Equity and cruelty. The chnrch was “SSg? °‘ Ba ° hanan 10 

ince that time, though some times slow, has disappointed orowded to its utmost capacity, many leading citizens, “ Well, Captain Rynders, I hope yon will do yonr dnt 
ill their calculations. It has divided the Chnrch, re- wbo bgfamg to other congregations, being present. and that I shall not hear of your getting into anj 

nodelled parties, and revolutionized States; and is more - ^Not unless the country needs it,” said Rynders; to 

’igorons and promising than at any previous time, ine The Young Men’s Christian Association in Montreal the President added that he had strong hope the c 

>ro-slavery men cannot but see this, and hope rather than has we understaad, withdrawn from the Confederated wcul^’t need anything of the kind. 

'dieve that this “ Dred” decision will stop the agitation. Association of similar bodies in the United States, ou ac- ^^GraJ^S^dal®^ 

f hey may indulge the delusion, if they choose ; but it is coant 0 f tjj e relations of the latter to slavery. The Con- pulpit engagement. On his way his carpet bag was excl 
certain that from this time forward the Anti-Slavery an- federation he l d its annual meeting in Montreal last Sam- 

erprise will take no step backward. That it is destinea meti b y invitation of the seceding body, and the latter, to apologize for the non-prodnetion of hfa written sermi 
n the end to achieve a complete triumph, both in State bav j ag g ; nce learned that some of the Associations in the no^ng eviTof ?x“hang!'ng°oarp 


lerican literature, were born in the year to the eloquence, character and reformatory spirit of the speaker ' 

5 noteworthy that Longfellow and Willis -every seat in that immense hall being filled, the platform Acknowledgments, 
n in the same city, within a few weeks of crowdedj numbers compelled to stand, and many obliged to fob 

Transcript. turn away for lack of accommodation. Probably not less than 922 Asa D. Wright, Deer 1 

foot in Washington “to revive tha three thousand persons were present—representing every 92* Nathan Hanson, Auro 
of whiggery ” for the next Presidential phase in society, from the highly conservative to the most radt- S99 Eliza Smith, Albai 
fa to place* its position upon the slavery cal, and embodying an amount of intellectual strength and 926 Dr. R.J. Burton, 

■cent decision of toe Supreme Court in the moral worth rarely brought together under any circumstances. 925 Marshall Tebbutt, “ 


[embodying an amount of intellectual strength and 925 Dr. R.J. Burton, “ 
forth rarely brought together under any circnmstances. 926 Marshall Tebbutt, “ 
multitudinous assemblage was toe more remarkable 923 R. Woodward, “ 

_ch as no one knew on what topic Mr. Phillips would 925 James McClure, Sterling Centre, 

speak, and there was no popular excitement to acconnt for it. 8 78 Lois H. Gifford, Easton, 

He occupied about an hour and a half in the delivery of his 754 Hose Smith, Syracuse, 
discourse, which was listened to throughout with unbroken acu Ranfamin F. niewoett RnnhMtnr. 
attention’and intense interest. Of coarse, ii 


MORTIMBR HALL, 


it imbroken 969 Benjamin F. Cleggett, Roche 

Capt. Rynders and the President.— Capt. Bynders-I practical clmracter^criminaUng between a living and a dead 926 (fideo^WalSi'pike^nd^ 107 ’ 
went to the White House the other day to lhank the President Christianity, enforcing individual freedom and responsibility, 937 a. S. Hoyt, West Greenfield, 
for hfa office of Marshal. Mr. Buchanan said to him good and relating more particularly to the treatment of the criminal 991 J. S. Dewey, Harlem, 
humonredly: and perishing classes in society. It evidently made a very 930 M. F. Ketchum, Pleasant Valley, 

“ Well, Captain Rynders, I hope you will do yonr duty well, deep impression.— Liberator, id. 911 Peter Brown, New York City, 

and that I shall not hear of your getting into any more « Liberty or Death.”— The Nashville Banner, of g»4 Pay idTor rents, “ 

g “ Not unless the coantry needs it,” said Rynders; to which ^“'xhe <) tm’rticnlM* 8 of one of the S most unaccountable suicides ®*to R. Potter, “ 
the President added that he had strong hope the country have just exune to our knowledge. Two servants of Mr. Jones, Enoch C. Harrington, 
wouldn’t need anything of toe kind. prSrTutoon Hail, in thi city one a yellow man named Jg HenryWa^Syo^tKI . 

Annoying Mistake.-A venerable clergyman from Levi, and toe other black, named Allen, ran away on Sunday ^ A. Vanrai^T’ “ ’ “ 

Worcester County went to Groton on Sunday last to fulfill a night last. It appears tlmt 1 ^ They 9?T J- M- BtaU, 


n »elessness of the discussion so decided, that w 
pardon for declining to yield to it any 11 


count of the relations of the latter to slavery. The Con- pulpit engagement. On hfa way hfa carpet bag was exchanged train for Chattanooga, but■arrived a‘“““ent J ba ? 927 W. i De’nio, 

mer, by invitation of the seceding body, and the latter, to apologize for the non-prodnction of his written sermon, and appeared at Antioch when themight, tom came Mong and the 92g 0Uver FUk Iow ^ J f Qwa 

b . ri „ g w,««... „» .r tb. *-**->.«. ff^ , «sKSS«a{Ssr!rassss , s5MS: sSks.’s!*~ si ?as{w»asK < * -> ^ - 

United States deny the privileges of membership to col- did not form a part . Wha t the lady, who probably got the white man, and took his sapper at the s a m e table with the 82t) JameaBrowlli MassiUon, Ohio, 

year the Confederation is to meet in Richmond, Va„ and , fo CoNCILIATB THK SourH.-The Administratioa, so reraglted toS, though fl»d a V Kelsey Hillsdale •• 

we understand that the question of appointing delegates the telegraph informs ns, is now disposed to “ conciliate the i na fine suit oVclothra- ? Mr. Fo^, on 'j.'uesday morning^Liore 

Will come before the Brooklyn Association at its next South” by giving $15,000 000 for the isthmus ot Tehnantepec. reachi qgChatonooga .questioned Levi, and^becqming ratisfled 952 a^w^G PhUUp? M 

mel4 The anti-slavery members will opp«» the ^ “ 

nronosition as involving complicity with the great sin of tainly dissolve the Union unless provision is made for the aged t J a a pisto i from hfa breast without the movement fttMilea’ « 

Et. »d „hop, fc, -v.— *|» «-■«a ssrasssafs‘rtitrs •sskses fai’tffl'ttSS.'B'S : 

The great majority of the Christian young men of the ^ wiU finger a part of the $15,000,000 with a heavy toll, as oppogite g i “ e “ t f onj nn der the impression that he was firing at |7| *JioMs, __ 


Bank, New York; George Peaooay k 
E sq., Blackstene Canal Bank, Provi, 
Esq., Edwin T. Prall, Esq., Paterson; 
Clarke, New Bedford; Hay & McDevitt, 
Co., Alexander Wilkin, Saint Paul. 

P ENNSYLVANIA FEMALE C 

unrivalled educational facilitiea, a 
principles. Onr aim ia to develops, disci 
mind and train toe pupil to apply her po 


oured young men, resolved to ci 
year the Confederation is to mee 


D EFENCE OF THEODORE 

hia Trial before the United States L 
, 3. iSSMor tha “ ^“fSXre the 


■ ■ w ;ii C ome before the Brooklyn Association at its next South ” by giving $15,000,000 for the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, reaching Chattanooga, questioned 
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THE DEAD SECRET. 
chapter the ninth, the new nurse. 

[Continued.] 

While Mrs. Jazeph was declaring that she wag not 
hurt., the door of the room was opened, and the dootor 
entered, leading in Mr. Frankland. 

“ We come early, Mrs. Frankland, but we .are going I 
to give yon plenty of time to compose yourself for the 
night,” said Mr. Orridge. He paused, and noticed that 
Rosamond’s colour was heightened. “ I am afraid you 
have been talking and exciting yourself a little too much,” 
he went on. “ If you will excuse meTbr venturing 01 
the suggestion, Mr. Frankland, I think the sooner good¬ 
night is said, the better. Where is the nurse ? ” 

Mrs. Jazeph sat down with her back to the lighted 
candle when she heard herself asked for. Just before 
that, she had been looking at Mr. Frankland with an 
eager, undisguised curiosity, which, if any one had noticed 
it, must have appeared surprisingly out of character with 
her usual modesty and refinement of manner. 

“ I am afraid the nurse has accidentally hurt her side 
more than she is willing to confess,” said Rosamond to 
the doctor, pointing, with one hand, to the place in which 
Mrs. Jazeph was sitting, and raising the other to her 
husband’s neck as be stooped over her pillow. 

Mr. Orridge, on inquiring what had happened, could 
not prevail on the new nurse to acknowledge that the ac¬ 
cident was of the slightest consequence. He suspected, 
nevertheless, that she was suffering, or, at least, that 
something had happened to discompose her ; for he found 
the greatest difficulty in fixing her attention, while he 
gave her a few needful directions in case her services were 
required during the night. All the time he was speaking, 
her eyes wandered away from him to the part of the room 
where Mr. and Mrs. Frankland were talking together. 

Mrs. Jazeph looked like the last person in the world who j 
would be guilty of an act of impertinent curiosity; and 
yet she openly betrayed all the characteristics of an in 
quisitive woman, while Mr. Frankland was standing by 
his wife’s pillow. The doctor was obliged to assume his I 
most peremptory manner, before he could get her to at¬ 
tend to him at all. 

“ And now, Mrs. Frankland,” said Mr. Orridge, turning 
away from the nurse, “ as I have given Mrs. Jazeph all 
the directions she wants, I shall set the example of leaving 
you in quiet, by saying good-night.” 

Understanding the hint conveyed in these words, Mr. 

Frankland attempted to say good-night, too, but his wife I 
kept tiglit hold of both his hands, and declared that it 
was unreasonable to expect her to let him go for another 
half-hour at least. Mr. Orridge shook his head, and 
began to expatiate on the evils" of over-excitement, and 
the blessings of composure and sleep. His remonstrances, 
however, would have produced very little effect, even 
if Rosamond had allowed him to continue them, but for 

the interposition of the baby, who happened to wake up , _ .... ___| 

at that moment, and who proved himself a powerful I on her knees, and beating her hands together despairingly 
auxiliary on the doctor’s side, by absorbing all his mo- with the helpless gesticulation of a child. 


ther’s attention immediately. Seizing his opportunity at 
the right moment, Mr. Orridge quietly led Mr. Frank¬ 
land out of the room, just as Rosamond was taking the 
child up in her arms. He stopped before closing the 
door to whisper one last word to Mrs. Jazeph. 

“ If Mrs. Frankland wants to talk, you must not 
courage her,’.’ he said. “ As soon as she has quieted the 
baby, she ought to go to sleep. There is a chair-bed¬ 
stead in that corner which you can open for yourself 
when you want to lie down. Keep the candle where it 
is now, behind the curtain. The less light Mrs. Frank¬ 
land sees, the sooner she will compose herself to sleep.” 

Mrs. Jazeph made no answer; she only looked at the 
doctor and curtseyed. That strangely scared expression 
in her eyes, which he had noticed on first seeing her, 
was more painfully apparent than ever, when he left her 
alone for the night with the mother and child. “ She j 
will never do,” thought Mr. Orridge, as he led Mr. 
Frankland down the inn stairs. “We shall have to send 
to London for a nurse, after all.” 

Feeling a little irritated by the summary manner in 
which her husband®had been taken away from her, Rosa¬ 
mond fretfully rejected the offers of assistance which were 
made to her by Mrs. Jazeph as soon as the doctor had 
left the room. The nurse said nothing when her services 
were declined; and yet, judging by her conduct, she 
seemed anxious to speak. Twice, she advanced towards 
the bedside—opened her lips—stopped—and retired con¬ 
fusedly, before she settled herself finally in her former 
place by the dressing-table. Here she remained, silent 
and out of sight, until the child had been quieted, and 
had fallen asleep in his mother’s arms with one little pink, 
half-closed hand resting on her bosom. Rosamond could 
not resist raising the hand to her lips, though she risked 
waking him again by doing so. As she kissed it, the 
sound of the kiss was followed by a faint, suppressed sob, 
proceeding from the other side of the curtains at the 
lower end of the bed. 

“ What is that ? ” she exclaimed. 

“Nothing, ma’am,” said Mrs. Jazeph, in the same 
constrained, whispering tones in which she had answered 
Mrs. Frankland’s former question. “ I think I was just 
falling asleep in the arm-chair, here; and I ought to have 
told you perhaps that, having had my troubles, and being 
afflicted with a heart complaint, ’ I have a habit of 
sighing in my sleep. , It means nothing, ma’am, and I 
hope you will be good enough to excuse it.” 

Rosamond’s generous instincts were aroused in a mo¬ 
ment. “ Excuse it 1 ” she said. “ I hope I may do better 
than that, Mrs. Jazeph, and be the means of relieving it. 
When Mr. Orridge comes to-morrow, you shall consult 
him, and I will take care that you want for nothing that 
he may order. No 1 no ! Don’t thank me until I have 
been the means of making you well—and keep where you 
are, if the arm-chair is comfortable. The baby is asleep 
again; and I should like to have halt'-an-hour’s quiet, 
before I change to the night-side of the bed. Stop where 
you are for the present j I will call as soon as I want you.” 

So far from exercising a soothing effect on Mrs. Jazeph, 
these kindly-meant words produced the precisely opposite j 
result of making her restless. She began to walk about 
the room, and confusedly attempted to account for the 
change in her conduct, by saying that she wished to satisfy 
herself that all her arrangements were properly made 
for the night. In a few minutes more, she began, in de¬ 
fiance of the doctor’s prohibition, to tempt Mrs. Frank¬ 
land into talking again, by asking questions about Porth¬ 
genna Tower, and by referring to the chances for and 
against its being chosen as a permanent residence by the 
young marrjed couple. 

“ Perhaps, ma’am,” she said, speaking on a sudden, 
eagerness in her voice, which was curiously at 


mind. One of her arms stole instinctively round the 
child • and she bad half raised the other to catch at the 
bell-rope hanging above her pillow, when she saw Mrs. 
Jazeph turn and look at her. i 

A woman possessed only of ordinary nerve would, 1 
probably, a 1 that instant, have pulled at the bell-rope in 
the unreasoning desperation of sheer fright. Rosamond 
had courage enough to calculate consequences, and to 
remember that Mrs. Jazeph would have time to look the 
door, befc, eassistance could arrive, if she betrayed her 
suspicious by ringing without first assigning some plausi¬ 
ble reason fordoing so. She slowly dosed her eyes as 
tbo. nurse, looked at hqr, partly to conv.ey the notion that 
she was composing horself to sleep—partly to gain time 
to think of some safe excuse for summoning her maid- 
The flurry of her spirits, however, interfered with the ex¬ 
ercise of her ingenuity. Minute after minute dragged on 
heavily, and still she could think of no assignable reason 
for ringing the bell. 

She wus just doubting whether it would not be safest 
to send Mrs. Jazeph out of the room, on some message 
to her husband, to lock the door the moment she was 
alone, and then to ring—she was just doubtfog whether 
she would boldly adopt this course of proceeding, or not, 
when she heard the rustle of the nurse’s silk dress ap¬ 
proaching the bed-side. 

Her first impulse was to snatoh at the bell-rope ; but 
fear had paralyzed her hand ; she could not raise it from 
the pillow. 

The rustling of the silk dres3 ceased. She half un¬ 
closed her eyes, and saw that the nurse was stopping 
midway between the part of the room from which she 
had advanced and the bedside. There was nothing wild 
or angry in her look. The agitation which her face ex¬ 
pressed was the agitation of perplexity and alarm. She 
stood rapidly clasping and unclasping her hands, the 
image of bewilderment and distress—stood so for nearly 
a minute—then came forward a few steps more, and said 
inquiringly, in a wbiBper 

“ Not asleep ? not quite asleep, yet ? ’’ 

Rosamond tried to speak in answer, bnt the quick 
beating of her heart seemed to rise up to her very lips, 
and to stifle the words on them. 

The nurse came od, still with the same perplexity and 
distress in her face, to within a foot of the bedside—knelt 
down by the pillow, and looked earnestly at Rosamond— 
shuddered a little, and glanced all around her, as if to 
make sure that the room was empty—bent forward- 
hesitated—bent nearer, and whispered into her ear these 
words: 


The hot breath of the woman, as she spoke, beat l _ 
Rosamond’s cheek, and seemed to fly in one fever-throb 
through every vein in her body. The nervous shock of 
that unutterable sensation burst the bonds of the terror 
that had hitherto held her motionless and speechless. 
She started up in bed with a scream, caught hold of the 
bell-rope, and pulled it violently. 

“ 0, hush 1 hush I ” cried Mrs. Jazeph, sinking back 


I with 

variance with the apparent indifference of her manner. 
“ Perhaps, when you see Porthgenna Tower, you may j 
not like it so well as you think you will now ? Who can 
tell that you may not get tired and leave the place again 
after a few days—especially if you go into the empty 
rooms. I should have thought—if you will excuse my 
saying so, ma’am—I should have thought that a lady j 
like you would have liked to get as far away as possible 
from dirt, and dust, and disagreeable smells ? ” 

“ I can face worse inconveniences than those, where 
my curiosity is concerned,” said Rosamond. “ And I am 
more curious to see the uninhabited rooms at Porthgenna 
than to see the Seven Wonders of the World. Even if 
we don’t settle altogether at the old house, I feel certain 
that we shpll stay there for some time.” 

At that answer, Mrs. Jazeph abruptly turned away, 
and asked no more questions. She retired to a corner of 
the room near the door, where the chair-bedstead stood 
which the dootor had pointed out to her—occupied her¬ 
self for a few minutes in making it ready for the night 
■—then left it as suddenly as she had approached it, and 
began to walk up and down, once more. This unaccoun¬ 
table restlessness, which lmd already surprised Rosamond, 
now made her feel rather uneasy—especially when she 
once or twice overheard Mrs. Jazeph talking to herself. 
Judging by words and fragments or sentences that were 
audible now and then, her mind was still running, with 
toe most inexplicable persistency, ou the subject of 
Porthgenna Tower. As the minutes wore on, and she 
continued to walk up and jdown, and still went on talking, 
Rosamond’s uneasiness began to strengthen into some- 
tmug like alarm. She resolved to awaken Mrs. Jazeph, 
in the least offensive manner, to a sense of the strange¬ 
ness oi her own conduct, by noticing that she was talk¬ 
ing, nut by not appearing to understand that Bhe was 
talking to herself. 

n„l^ hat i did you 8ay ? ” 118116(1 Rosamond—putting the 
■ at f m6mei11 w hen the nurse’s voice was most 
d^tinetly betraying her ,n the act of thinking aloud. 

stopped, and raised her head vacantly, 
as if she had been awakened out of a heavy sleep, 
old hnnttft ” ^ y °,“ we r° saying something more about our 
you Bav t’u t T l “T d ^amond. “I thought I heard 
you would notVr!^ 104 t0g< ? t0 P° r thgenna, or that 
sort.)? d not 8° there in my place, or something of that 

muSaveZen likc a youll S girl. “ I think you 

8he 8tt!d ’^ 8t0 ° Ped 

she wag 0 ntrlsf aaxi °usly, Rosamond saw that, while 
nothing whatever tn arran K e ths bedstead, she was doing 
did that mean? wfW? , ,Uor being slept in. What 
the last kalt'-hnnr ? a her whole conduct mean for 
those questions, the tbrfn^r 8, Fra ?, kIand “«l £ ed herself | 
her cold to the very °.l a terrible suspicion turned 
eurred to her before, but 11 hatl "ever oe- 

the force of positive t'onvieiin r y 8truck ker D °w,with 
not in herrightsenses lCtlou ’ tbat tho new nurse wus 
All that was unaccountable Ui t . . 
odd disappearances behind the curtail behaviour—her 

bed; her lingering, stealthy, overt', .mill tle *°otofthe 
the hair-brush ; her silence at, one time U81B 8 

at another; her restlessness, her wbianarin „ * l , ,veue ?? 
her affectation of being , deeply engaged in dr,in BerseF ’ 
thing which she was not doing at all— eve | 

strange actions (otherwise incomprehensible) beeam» • 

telligible in a moment on that ODe dreadful minnofetfon 
that she was mad. ‘"'[’position 

Terrified as she was, Rosamond kept her 


, gesticul_ t _ 

Rosamond rang again and again. Hurrying footsteps 
and eager voices were heard outside ou the stairs. It 
was not ten o’clock yet—nobody had retired for the night 
—and the violent ringing bad already alarmed the house. 

The nurse rose to her feet, staggered back from the 
bedside, and supported herself against 'the wall of the 
room, as the footsteps and the voices reached the door. 
She said not another word. The hands that she had 
been beating together so violently, but an instant before, 
hung down nerveless at her side. The blank of a great 
agony spread over all her face, and stilled it awfully. 

The first person who entered the room was Mrs. 
Frankland’s maid, and the landlady followed her. 

“ Fetch Mr. Frankland,” said Rosamond, faintly, ad¬ 
dressing the landlady. “ I want to speak to him directly. 
You,” she continued, beckoning to the maid, “ sit by me 
here, till your master comes. I have been dreadfully 
frightened. Don’t ask me questions; but stop here.” 

The maid stared at her mistress in amazement; then 
looked round with a disparaging frown at the nurse. 
When the landlady left the room to fetch Mr. Frankland, 
she had moved a little away from the wall, so as to com¬ 
mand a full view of the bed. Her eyes fixed with a look 
of breathless suspense, of devouring anxiety, on Rosa¬ 
mond’s face. From all her other features, the expression 
seemed to be gone. She said nothing, she noticed 
nothing. She did not start, she did not move aside an 
inch, when the landlady returned, and led Mr. Frankland 
to his wife. 

“ Lenny! don’t let the new nurse stop here to-night— 
pray, pray don’t! ” whispered Rosamond, eagerly catching 
her husband by the arm. 

Warned by the trembliDg of her hand, Mr. Frankland 
laid his fingers lightly on her temples and on her heart. 

“ Good Heavens, Rosamond 1 what has happened ? I 
left you quiet and comfortable, and now-” 

“I’ve been frightened,dear—dreadfally frightened—by 
the new nurse. Don’t be hard on her, poor creature; she 
is not in her right senses—I am certain she is not. Only 
get her away quietly—only send her back at once to 
where she came from. I shall die of the fright, if she j 
stops here. She has been behaving so strangely, she has 
spoken such words to me—Lenny I Lenny 1 don’t let go 
of my hand. She came stealing np to me so horribly, 
just where you are now; she knelt down at my ear, and 
whispered—Oh, such words! ” 

“Hash, hush, love!” said Mr. Frankland, getting 
seriously alarmed by the violence, of Rosamond’s agita¬ 
tion. “ Never mind repeating the words nnnr • w«it till 


residence from the inn, jast as he was sitting 
breakfast Finding that the report of the m 
missal was not accompanied by any satisfactory 
tion of the cause of it, Mr. Orridge refused to be 
her attendance on Mrs. Frankland had reall 
However, although he declined to credit the 
was so far disturbed by it that he finished his br 
a hurry, and went to pay his morning visit at the Tiger „ 
Head, nearly two hours before the time at which he 
usually attended on his patient. 

On his way to the inn, he was met and stopped by the 
one waiter attached to the establishment. “ I was just 
bringing you a message from Mr. Frankland, sir," ; • ’ 
the man. “ He wants to see you as soon as possible,’ 

“ Is it true that Mrs. Frankland’s nurse was sent awa y 
last night, by Mr. Frankland’s order?” asked Mr, Or¬ 
ridge. 

“ Quite true, sir,” answered the waiter. 

The doctor coloured and looked seriously discomposed. 
One of the most precious things we have about us—ear 
dally if we happen to belong to the medical profession— 
is our dignity. Jt struck Mr. Orridge that he ought to 
have been consulted before a nurse of his recommending 
was dismissed from her situation at a moment’s notice. 
Was Mr. Frankland presuming upon his postion as a 
gentleman of fortune ? It was impossible to decide that 
question as yet; but the mere act of considering it, exer¬ 
cised an undermining influence on toe conservative foun¬ 
dations of Mr. Orridge’8 principles. The power of wealth 
may do much with impunity, but it is not privileged to 
offer any practical contradictions to a man’s good opinion 
of himself. Never had the doctor thought more disre¬ 
spectfully of rank and riches; never had he been con¬ 
scious of reflecting on republican principles with such 
absolute impartiality, as when he now followed the waiter 

sullen silence to Mr. Frankland’s room. 

“ Who is that ? ” asked Leonard, when he heard the 
door open. 

" Mr. Orridge, sir,” said the waiter. 

Good morning," said Mr. Orridge, with self-asserting 
abruptness and familiarity. 

Mr. Frankland was sitting in an arm-chair, with his | 
legs crossed. Mr. Orridge carefully selected another arm¬ 
chair, and crossed his legs on the model of Mr. FiAok- 
land’s, the moment he sat down. Mr. Frankland’s hljuls 
the pockets of his dressing-gown. Mr. Onwge 
pockets, except in his coat-tails, which he could 


Never 

you are calmer—I beg and entreat of you, wait till you 
are calmer. I will do everything you wish, if you will 
only lie down and be quiet, end try to compose yourself 
before you say another word. It is quite enough for me | 
to know that this woman has frightened you, and that 
you wish her to be sent away with as little harshness as 
possible. We will put off'all further explanations till to¬ 
morrow morning. I deeply regret now that I did not 
persist in carrying out my own idea of sending for a pro¬ 
per nurse from London. Where is the landlady ? ” 

The landlady placed herself by Mr. Frankland’s side. 

“ Is it late ? ” asked Leonard. 

“ Oh, no, sir; not ten o’clock yet.” 

“ Order a fly to be brought to the door, then, as soon 
as possible, if you please. Where is toe nurse ? ” 

“ Standing behind you, sir, near the wall,” said the 
maid. 

As Mr. Frankland turned in that direction, Rosamond 
whispered to him : “ Don’t be hard on her, Lenny.” 

The maid, looking with contemptuous curiosity at Mrs. 
Jazeph, saw the whole expression of her countenance 
alter, as those words were spoken. The tears 
thick in her eyes, and flowed down her cheeks, 
deathly spell of stillness that had lain on her face was 
broken in an instant. She drew back again, close to the 
wall, and leaned against it as before. “ Don’t be hard on 
her I ” the maid heard her repeat to herself, in a low sob- 
' j voice. “ Don’t be hard on her! Ob, my God 1 she 
that kindly—she said that kindly, at least! ” 

I have no desire to speak to you, or to use you_I 

kindly,” said Mr. Frankland, imperfectly hearing what 
she said. “ I know nothing of what has happened, and I 
make no accusations. I only see Mrs. Frankland vio¬ 
lently agitated and frightened; I hear her connect that 
agitation with you—not angrily, but compassionately- 
and, instead of speaking harshly, I prefer leaving it 
your own sense of what is right, to decide whether your 
attendance here ought not to cease at once. I have pro¬ 
vided the proper means for your conveyance from this 
place; and I would suggest that you should make our 
apologies to your mistress, and say nothing more than 
that circumstances have happened which oblige us to dis¬ 
pense with your services.” 

“You have been considerate towards me, sir,” said 
Mrs. Jazeph, speaking quietly, and with a certain gentle 
dignity in her manner, “ and I will not prove myself un- 
" your forbearance by saying what I ' ’ ' 

_ defence.” She advanced into the _ 

the room, and stopped where she could see Rosamond 
plainly. Twice she attempted to speak, and twice her 
voice failed her. At the third effort, she succeeded 
controlling herself. 

“ Before I go, ma’am,” she said, “ I hope you will 
believe that I have no bitter feeling against you, for send¬ 
ing me away. 1 am not angry—pray remember always 
that I was not angry, and that I uever complained.” 

There was such a forlornness in her face, such a sweet, 
sorrowful resignation in every tone of her voice, during 
the utterance of these few words, that Rosamond’s heart 
smote her. 

1 Why did you frighten me? ” she asked, half relenting. 
‘Frighten you? How could I frighten you? Ob 
! of all the people in the world, how could I frighten 
yon ? ” Mournfully saying these words, the nurse Went 
to the chair on which she had placed her bonnet aud 
shawl, and put them on. The landlady and the maid, 
watehiug her with carious eyes, detected that she was 
again weeping bitterly, and noticed with astonishment, 
at the same time, how neatly she put on her bonnet und 
shawl. The wasted hands were moving mechanically, 
and were trembling while they moved—and yet, slight 
thing though it was, the inexorable instinct of propriety 
guided their most trifling actions still I 

On her way to the door, she stopped agafo at passing 
the bedside, looked through her tears at Rosamond and 
the child, struggled a little with herself, aud then spoke 
her farewell worde— 

“ God bless you, and keep you and your child happy 
and prosperous,” she said. “ I am not angry at being 
sent away, ir you over think of me again, after to-night, 

* BOt j that I 


please to remember tbat I « 
never complained.” 


She stood lor a moment longer, still weeping, and still 
looking through her tears at the mother and child—then 
turned away; and walked to the door. Somethin-' iu 
the lost tones of her voice caused a silence in the room. 
01 the tour persons in it, not one,could utter a word as 
the nurse closed the door gently, and went out from them 
alone. - 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. A COUNCIL OP THREE. 

On the morning after the departure of. Mrs. Jagepli, 


bad no pockets, except in his coat-tails, which 
not conveniently get at; but he put his thumbs into the 
arm-holes of his waistcoat, and asserted himself agaiDSt 
the easy insolence of wealth, in that way. It made no 
difference to him—so curiously narrow is toe range of a 
man’s perceptions when he is insisting on his own impor¬ 
tance—tbat Mr. Frankland was blind, and consequently 
incapable of being impressed by the independence of his 
bearing. Mr. Orridge’s own dignity was vindicated J " 1 
Mr. Orridge’a own presence; and that was enough. 

“ I am glad you have come so early, doctor,” said Mr. 
Frankland. “A very unpleasant thing happened here 
last night. I was obliged to send the new nurse away at | 
- moment’s notice.” 

“ Were you, indeed 1 ” said Mr. Orridge, defensively 
matching Mr. Frankland’s composnre, by an assumption 
of the completest indifference. “Aha! were you, indeed ? ” 

«If there had been time to send and consult you, of 
course I should have been only too glad to have done so,” 
continued Leonard. “ But it was impossible to hesitate. 
We were all alarmed by a loud ringing of my wife’s bell; 
I was taken up to her room, and found her in a condit' 
of the most violent agitation and alarm. She told 
she had been dreadfnlly frightened by the new nur 
declared her conviction that the woman was not in her 
right senses; and entreated that I would get her out of 
the house with as little delay and as little harshness as 
possible. Under these circumstances, what could I do? 

I may seem to have been wanting in consideration to¬ 
wards yon, in proceeding on my own sole responsibility ; 
but Mrs. Frankland was in such a state of excitement 
that I could not tell what might be the consequence of 
opposing her, or of venturing on any delays; and after 
the difficulty had been got over, she would not hear of 
your being disturbed by a summons to the inn. I am 
sure you will understand this explanation, doctor, in the 
spirit in which I offer it ? ” 

Mr. Orridge began to look a little confused. His solid 
substructure of independence was softening and sinking 
from under him. He found himself thinking—no, not 
not exactly thinking, but the next thing to it—of the 
cultivated manners of toe wealthy classes; his thumbs 
slipped mechanically out of the arm-holes of his waist¬ 
coat ; and, before he well knew what he was about, he 
was stammering his way through all the choicest intrica¬ 
cies of a complimentary and respectful reply. 

“ You will naturally be anxious to know what toe new 
nurse said, or did, to frighten my wife so,” pursued Mr. 
Frankland. “ I can tell you nothiug in detail; for Mrs. 
Frankland was in such a state of nervous dread last night 
that I was really afraid of asking for any explanations; 
and I have purposely waited to make inquiries this morn¬ 
ing, until you should come here and accompany me up¬ 
stairs. Yon kindly took so much trouble to secure this 
unlucky woman’s attendance, that you have a right to 
hear all that can be alleged against her, now she has been L 
sent away. Considering all things, Mrs. Frankland is not 4 ! 
so ill this morning as I was afraid she would be. She 
expects to see you with me; and if you will kindly give I 
me your arm, we will go up to her immediately.” 

Mr. Orridge uncrossed his legs, rose in a great hurry, 
and even went the length, instinctively, of making a bow. 
Let it not be imagined that he compromised his indepen¬ 
dence, while lie acted in this way, by reflecting on rieh 
men in a too hasty spirit of approval. When he mechani¬ 
cally committed himself to a bow, forgetting at the 
moment that Mr. Frankland was incapable of apprecia¬ 
ting that art of homage, he was only thinking, in the mo3t 
unmercenary and abstract way, of Blood—of the breed¬ 
ing it brought with it—of the inscrutable value that it 
gave to words which would sound qnite simple and com¬ 
mon-place in the months of ordinary people. Mr. Orridge 
was possessed—and it is due to him, to record the fact— 
of most of the virtues of his species, especially of that 
widely-spread virtue which preserves people from allow¬ 
ing their opinions to be seriously influenced by personal 
considerations. We all have our faults; but it is, at 
least, consolatory to think how very few of our dearest 
friends—to say nothing of ourselves—are ever guilty of 
such weakness as that! 

On entering Mrs. Frankland’s the doctor saw at a glance 
that she had been altered for the worse by the events of 
the past evening. He remarked that the smile with which 
she greated her husband was the faintest and saddest he 
had seen on her face. Her eyes looked dim and weary, 
her skin was dry, her poise was irregular. It was plain 
that she had passed a wakeful night, and tbat her mind 
was not at ease. She dismissed the inquiries of the medi¬ 
cal attendapt as briefly as possible, and led the conversa-1 
tion immediately, of her own accord, to the subject of 
Mrs. Jazeph. 

“ I suppose you have heard what has happened,” she 
said, addressing Mr. Orridge. “ I can’t tell you how 
grieved I am about it., My conduct must look in your 
eyes, as well as in the eyes of the poor, unfortunate nurse, 
the conduct of a capricious, unfeeling woman. I am 
ready to (fry with sorrow and vexation, when I remember 
how thoughtless I was, and how little courage I showed. 
0, Lenny, it is dreadful to hurt the feelings of anybody— 
but to have pained that unhappy, helpless woman, as we 
pained her, to have made her cry so bitterly, to have 
caused her such humiliation and wretehedness- 

My dear Rosamond,” interposed Mr. Frankland, 

“ you are lamenting effects, and forgetting causes altoge¬ 
ther. Remember what a state of terror I found you in 
—there must have been some reason for that. Remem- 


“ What did she say? Was it something you would 
>ather not repeat ? ” 

“ No 1 no! I am most anxious to repeat it, and to 
hear what you think it means. As I have jast told you, 
Lenny, we had been talking of Porthgenna, and of my 
project of exploring the north rooms, as soon as I got 
there; and she had been asking many questions about 
the old house; appearing, I must say, to be unaccount¬ 
ably interested in it, considering she was a stranger.” 

“Yea?” 

“ Well, when she came to the bedside, she knelt down 
close at my ear, and whispered all on a sudden : ‘ When 
you go to Porthgenna, keep out of the Myrtle Room 1 

Mr. Frankland started. “ Is there such a room at 
Porthgenna ? ’’ he asked, eagerly. 

“ I never heard of it,” said Rosamond. 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” inquired Mr. Orridge. Up 
to this moment the doctor had privately suspected that 
Mrs. Frankland must have fallen asleep soon after he left 
her the evening before ; and that the narrative which she 
was now relating, with the sincerest conviction of its 
reality, was actually derived from nothing but a series of 
vivid impressions produced by a dream. 

“ I am certain I never beard of such a room,” said 
Rosamond. “ I left Porthgenna at five years old ; and I 
had never heard of it then. My father often talked of 
the house in after years; but I am certain that he never 
spoke of any of the rooms by any particular names; and 
1 can say the same of your father, Lenny, whenever I 
was in bis company after be had bought the place. Be¬ 
sides, don’t you remember, when the builder we sent down 
to survey the house wrote you that letter, he complained 
that there were no names of the rooms on the different 
keys, to guide him in opening the doors, and that he could 
get no information from anybody at Porthgenna on the 
subject. How could I ever have heard of the Myrtle 
Room ? Who was there to tell me ? ” 

Mr. Orridge began to look perplexed ; it seemed by 
no means so certain that Mrs. Frankland bad been dream¬ 
ing, after all. 

“ I have thought of nothing else,” said Rosamond to 
her husband, in low, whispering tones. “ I can’t got 
those mysterious words off my mind. Feel my heart, 
Lenny—it is beating quicker than usual, only with saying 
them over to you. They are such very strange, startling 
words. What do you think they meau ? ” 

“ Who is the woman who spoke them ? that is the 
most important question,” said Mr. Frankland. 

“ But why did she say the words to me ? That is what 
I want to'know—that is what I must know, if I am 
ever to feel easy in my mind again! ” 

“ Gently, Mrs. Frankland, gently! ” said Mr. Orridge. 
“ For your child’s sake, as well as for your own, pray try 
to be calm, and to look at this very mysterious event as 
composedly as you can. If any exertions of mine can 
throw light upon this strange woman and her Still stranger 
conduct, I will not spare them. 1 am going to-day to her 
mistress’s house, to see one of the children; and, depend 
upon it, I will manage in some way to make Mrs. Jazeph 
explain herself. Her mistress shall hear every word that 
you have told me; and, I can assure you, she is just the 
sort of downright, resolute woman who will insist on 
having the whole mystery instantly cleared up." 

Rosamond’s weary eyes brightened at the doctor’s pro- 
iosal. “ 0, go at once, Mr. Orridge 1 ” she exclaimed, 
Go at once 1 


her, too, how strong your conviction was, that the nurse more surprised when she went away again this morning.” 
of her senses. Surely, you have not altered your | “ Went away 1 You don’t mean to say she is gone ? ” 


opinion on that point, already ? ” 

“It is that very opinion, love, that has been perplexing 
and worrying me all night. I can’t alter it; I feel more 
certain than ever that there must be something wrong 
with the poor oreature’s intellect—and, yet, when I - 
member how good-naturedly she came here to help i_,_, 
and how anxious she seemed to make herself useful, I 
can't help feeling ashamed of my suspicions; I can’t help 
reproaching myself for having been the cause of her dis¬ 
missal last night. Mr. Orridge, did you, notice anything 
iu Mrs. Jazeph’s face, or manner, which might lead you 
to doubt whether her intellects were quite as sound as 
they ought to be ? ” 

“ Certainly not, Mrs. Frankland—or I should never 
have brought her here. I should not have been aston¬ 
ished to hear that she was suddenly taken ill, or tbat 
some slight accident, which would have frightened nobody 
else, had seriously frightened her. But to be told that 
there is anything approaching to derangement in her 
faculties, does, 1 own, fairly surprise me.” 

“ Can I have been mistaken 1 ” exclaimed Rosamond, 
looking confusedly and self-distrustfully from Mr. Orridge 
to her husband. “ Lenny ! Lenny 1 if I have been mis¬ 
taken, I shall never forgive myself.” 

“ Suppose you tell us, my dear, what led you to suspect 
that she was mad ? ” suggested Mr. Frankland. 

Rosamond hesitated. “ Things that are great in one’s 
. vn mind,” she said, “ seem to get so little when they 
are put into words. I almost despair of making you un¬ 
derstand what good reason I had to be frightened—and 
then, I am afraid, in trying to do justice to myself, tlmt 11 
may not do justice to the nurse.” 

“ Tell your own story, my love, in your own way, and 
you will be sure to tell it properly,” said Mr. Frankland. 

“ And pray remember,” added Mr. Orridge, “ tbat I 
attach no real importance to ray opinion of Mrs. Jazeph. 

I have not lmd time enough to form it. Your opportu¬ 
nities of observing her have been far more numerous 
ithau mine.” 

4 Thus encouraged, Rosamond plainly and simply re¬ 
lated all that had happened in her room on the previous 
evening, up to the time when she had closed her eyes, and 
had heard the nurse approaching her bedside. Before 
■repeating the extraordinary words tbat Mrs. Jazeph had 
whispered iuto her ear, she made a pause, and looked ear¬ 
nestly iu her husband s face. 

■ Why do you stop? ” asked Mr. Frankland. 


I - --„ --......o. .Jacopo, | -I,feel nervonsand flurried still, Lenny, when I think 

AV' at fr s , h , ad been sent away f r om to* Tiger’s ,of the words the nurse said to me, just before I rang the 
Head by Mr. Frankland's directions reacted the doctor’s fbell.’’ 


impatience. 

“ Begin it then, without losing another instant,” said 
Rosamond. “ The baby is quite well, I am quite well— 
we need not detain you a moment. And, Mr. Orridge, 
pray be as gentle and considerate as possible with the 
poor woman; and tell her that I never should have 
thought of sending her away, if I had not been too fright¬ 
ened to know what I was about. And say how sorry I 
am, this morning, and say-” 

“ My dear, if Mrs. Jazeph is really not in her right 
senses, what would be the use of overwhelming her with 
all these excuses ? ” interposed Mr. Frankland. “ It will 
be more to the purpose if Mr. Orridge will kindly explaii 
and apologize for us to her mistress.” 

“ Go! Don’t stop to talk—pray go at once 1 ” cried 
Rosamond, as the doctor attempted to reply to Mr. Frank¬ 
land. 

Don’t be afraid; no time shall be lost,” said Mr. 
Orridge, opening the door. “ But remember, Mrs. Frank¬ 
land, I shall expect you toreward your ambassador, when 
he returns from his mission, by showing him that you are 
a little more quiet and composed than I find you this 
morning." With that parting hint, the doctor took his 

‘“When you go to Porthgenna, keep out of the 
Myrtle Room,’ ” repeated Mr. Frankland, thoughtfully. 
“ Those are strange words, Rosamond. Who can this 
woman really be? She is a perfect stranger to both of I 
ns; we are brought into contact with her by the merest 
accident; and we fiud that she knows something about 
our own house, of Which we were both perfectly ignorant 
until she chose to speak 1 ” 

“ But the warning, Lenny—the warning, so pointedly 
and mysteriously addressed to me ? 0, if I could only go 
I to sleep at once, andjnot wake again till the doetor comes 
'back!” 

“ My love, try not to count too certainly on our being 
enlightened, even then. The woman may refuse to ex¬ 
plain herself to anybody.” 

“ Don’t even hint at such a disappointment as that, 
Lenny—or I shall be wanting to get up and go and ques¬ 
tion her myself 1 ” 

“ Even if you could get up and question her, Rosa¬ 
mond, you might find it impossible to make her answer. 
She may be afraid of certain consequences which we 
cannot foresee; and, in that case, I can only repeat, that 
it is more than probable she will explain nothing—or, 
perhaps, still more likely that she will coolly deny her 
words altogether.” 

“ Then, Lenny f we will put them to the proof for our¬ 
selves.” 

“ And how can we do that? 1 

“ By continuing our journey to Porthgenna, the moment 
I am allowed to travel, and by leaving no stone unturned, 
when we get there, until we have discovered whether 
there is, or is not, any room in the old house that ever was 
known, at any time of its existence, by the name of the 
Myrtle Room.” 

“ And suppose it should turn out that there _ _ 

room?” asked Mr. Frankland, beginning to feel the in¬ 
fluence Of his wife’s enthusiasm. 

“ If it does turn out so,” said Rosamond, her voice 
raising, and her face lighting up with its accustomed viva¬ 
city, “ how can yon doubt what will happen next? Am 
1 not a woman ? And have I not been forbidden to enter 
the Myrtle Room 1 Lenny 1 Lenny 1 Do you know 
little of my half of humanity as to doubt what I should 
do, the moment the room was discovered ? My darling, 
as a matter of course, I should walk into it immediately 1 ” 
CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. ANOTHER SURPRISE. 

With all the haste he could make, it was one o’clock 
in the afternoon before Mr. Orridge’s professional avoca¬ 
tions allowed him to set forth in his gig for Mrs. Nor- 
bury’s house. He drove there with such good-will that 
he accomplished the half-hour’s journey in twenty minutes. 
The footman having heard the rapid approach of the gig, 
opened the hall door, the instant the horse was pulled up 
before it; and confronted the doctor with a smile of 
malicious satisfaction. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Orridge, bustling into the hall, “ you 
were all rather surprised, last night, when the housekeeper 
came back, 1 suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, we certainly were surprised when she came 
last night,” answered the footman; “ but we were still 

mnrp mirnriaf-d whan shfi wpnt awfiv n.f/ain this mornimr 


mischief. L don’t blame you, remember that—whatever 
you do, Mr. Orridge, remember that! ’’ 

“I lmduo.ideaof defending myself,” said the dootor, 
when he waS at last allowed to speak, “ for I feel as firmly 
convinced, on my side, as you Can't® On yours, Mrs. Nor- 
bury, that Pam in no way to blame. L was merely about 
to say, that you surprise me beyond all power of expres¬ 
sion, when you tell me that Mrs. Jazeph treated you with 
incivility.”, 

“ Incivility! ” exclaimed Mrs. Nor bury. “Don’t talk .. _„„„ , „ 

about incivility—it’s not the word. Impudence is the door ofr the Tiger's Head he i ^ aft erw.i 11 
word; daring, brazen impudence. When Mrs. Jazeph with the--confident air of a , ° nt ef ^7’ a t tt, 
came back in that fly from the Tiger’s Head, she was I no.,te ho. who W a. 0 ® veiJ 

either drunk or mad. Open your eyes as much as you 
please, Mr. Orridge; she was either the one or the other, 
a mixture of both. You have seen her, you have talked 
to her—should you say she was the kind of woman to 
look you fiercely in the face, and contradict you flatly the 
moment you spoke to her ? ” 
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“ I have a great deal of medical work to do in the _ ^ 

town first,” said the doetor, smiling at Mrs. : Frankland’s | don’t mind confessing that, m 7. Orridge—but I kept it 
down. * Mrs. J azeph,’ I said, * this is language that I 


1 should say she was the very last woman in the world mVTUTUAL LIFE INSURANou " 
to misbehave herself iu that way,” answered the doctor. boston, massachobet CO Dtp 

“ Very well. Now hear what happened when she came 1 Estnwan.j .... ts. j 

back, last night,” said Mrs. Norbury. 

“ She got here just as we were going up-stairs to bed. 

Of course, I was astonished; and, of course, I called her 
!iuto the drawing-room for an explanation. There was 
nothing very unnatural in that course of proceeding, I 
suppose ? Well, I noticed that her eyes were swollen and 
red, and that her eyes were remarkably wild and queer ; 
but I said nothing, and waited for the explanation. All 
she had to tell me was, that something she had uninten¬ 
tionally said, or done, had frightened Mrs. Frankland, 
and that Mrs. Frankland’s husband had sent her away on 
the spot. I disbelieved this at first—and very naturally, 

I think—but she persisted in the story, and answered all 
my questions by declaring that she could tell me nothing 
more. ‘Ho then,’ I said, ‘ I am to be believe that after 
I have inconvenienced myself by sparing you, and after 
you have inconvenienced yourself by undertaking the 
business of nnrse, I am to be insulted, and you are to be 
insulted by your being sent away from Mrs. Frankland on 
the very day when you get to her, because she chooses to 
take a whim into her head?’ ‘I never accused Mrs. 

Frankland of taking a whim into her head,’ says Mrs. 

Jazeph, and stares me straight in the face, with such a 
look as I never saw in her eyes before, after all my five 
years' experience of her. ‘ What do you mean ? ’ I asked, 
giving her back her look, I can promise you. ‘ Are you 
base enough to take the treatment you have received in 
the light of a favour ? ’ ‘lam just enough,’ said Mrs. 

Jazeph, as sharp as lightning, and still with that same 
stare straight at me, ‘ I am just enough not to blame Mrs. 

Frankland.’ ‘O, you are, are you?’ I said. ‘Then 
all I can tell you is, that I feel this insult, if you don’t; 
and that I consider Mrs. Frankland’s conduct to be the 
conduct of an ill-bred, impudent, capricious, unfeeling 
woman.’ Mrs. Jazeph takes a step up to me—takes a 
step, I give you my word Of honour—and says distinctly, 
in so many words, * Mrs. Frankland is neither ill-bred, 
impudent, capricious, nor unfeeling.’ ‘ Do you mean to 
contradict me, Mrs. Jazeph ? ’ I asked. ‘ I mean to de¬ 
fend Mrs. Frankland from .unjust imputations,’ says she. 

Those were her words, Mr. Orridge—on my honour, as a 
gentlewoman, those were exactly her words.” 

The doctor’s face expressed the blankest astonishment. 

Mrs. Norbury surveyed him with a look of calm tri¬ 
umph, and went on—“ I was in a towering passion—I 


Yes, I do, sir—she has lost her place and gone for 
good.” The footman smiled again, as he made that 
reply; and the housemaid, who happened to be on her 
way down stairs while he was speaking, and to hear what 
he said, smiled too. Mrs. Jazeph had evidently been no 
favourite in the servants’ hall. 

Amazement prevented Mr. Orridge from uttering 
other word. Hearing no more questions asked, the foot¬ 
man threw open the door of the breakfast-parlour; and 
the doctor followed him in the room. Mrs. Norbury 
was sitting near the window in a rigidly upright atti¬ 
tude, inflexibly watchiDg the proceedings of her invalid 
child over a basin of beef-tea. 

“ I know what you are going to talk about before you 
open your lips,” said the outspoken lady. “ But just look 
to the child first, and say what you have to say on that 
subject, if yon please, before you enter on any other." 

The child was examined, was pronounced to beimprov- 
_g rapidly, and was carried away by the nurse to lie 
down and rest a little. As soon as the door of the room 
had closed, Mrs. Norbury abruptly addressed the dootor, 
interrupting him, for the second time, just as he was about 
to speak. 

“ Now, Mr. Orridge,” she said, “ I want to tell you 
something at the outset. I am a remarkably just woman, 
and I have no quarrel with you. You are the cause of 
my having been treated with the most audacious insolence 
by three people—but you are the innocent cause, and, 
therefore, I don’t blame you.” 

“ I am really at a loss,” Mr. Orridge began, “ quite at 
a loss, I assure you— ” 

“To know what I mean?” said Mrs. Norbury. “ 
will soon tell you. Were you not the original cause < 
my sending my housekeeper to nurae Mrs. Frankland ? 

Yes: Mr. Orridge could not hesitate-to acknowledge 
that. 

“Well,” pursued Mrs. Norbury, “and the consequence 
of my sending her is, as I said before, that I am treated 
with unparalleled insolence by no less than three people. 
Mrs. Frankland takes an insolent whim into her head, and 
affects to be frightened by my housekeeper. Mr. Frank¬ 
land shows an insolent readiness to hnmour that whim, 
and hands me back my housekeeper as if Bhe was a bad 
shilling; and last, and worst of all, my housekeeper 
herself insalts me to my lace, as soon as she comes baek 
—insults me, Mr. Orridge, to that degree, that I give 
her twelve hours’ notice to leave the place. Don’t begin 
to defend yourself 1 I know all about it; I know you 
had nothing to do with sending her back ; I never said 
I you had. All the mischief you have done is innocent, 
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. , r -, language-- 

not accustomed to, and that I certainly Dever expect¬ 
ed to hear from your lips. Why yon should take it on 
yourself to defend Mrs. Frankland for treating ns both 
with contempt, and to contradict me for resenting it, I 
neither know nor care to know. But I must tell you, 
in plain words, that I will be spoken to by every person 
in ray employment, from my housekeeper to my scullery- 
maid, with respect. I would have given warning on the 
spot to any other servant in this house who had behaved 
to me as you have behaved ’—She tried to interrupt me 
there, but I would not allow her. ‘ No,’ I said, ‘ you are 
not to speak to me just yet; you are to hear me out. 

Any other servant, 1 tell you again, should have left this 
place to-morrow morning; but I will be more than just 
to you. 1 will give you the benefit of your five years’ 
good conduct in my service. I will leave you the rest of 
the night to get cool, and to reflect on what has passed 
between us; I will not expect you to make the proper 
apologies to me until the morning.’ You see, Mr. Or¬ 
ridge, I was determined to act justly and kindly—I was 
ready to make allowances; and what do you think she 
said in return ? ‘ I am willing to make any apologies, 

ma’am, for offending you,’ she said, ‘without the delay of 
a single minute; but, whether it is to-night, or whether 
it is to-morrow morning, I cannot stand by Bilent when I 
hear Mrs. Frankland charged with acting unkindly, unci¬ 
villy, or improperly, towards me or towards any one.’ ‘ Do 
you tell me that deliberately, Mrs. Jazeph?’ I asked. 

‘I tell it you sincerely, ma’am,’ she answered; ‘and I 
am very sorry to be obliged to do so.’ ‘ Pray don’t 
trouble yourself to be sorry,’I said, ‘ for you may con¬ 
sider yourself do longer iu my service. I will order the 
steward to pay you the usual month’s wages instead of 
the month’s warning, the first thing to-morrow; and I 
beg that you will leave the house as soon as you conveni¬ 
ently can, afterwards.’ ‘ I will leave to-morrow, ma’am, 
says she, ‘ but without troubling the steward. I beg, 
respectfuEy, and with many thanks for your past kind¬ 
ness, to decline taking a month’s money which I have not 
earned by a month’s service.’ And, thereupon, she eurt- 
seys and goes out. That is, word for word, what passed 
’ itween us, Mr. Orridge. Explain the woman’s conduct 

your own way, if you can. I say that it is utterly 
incomprehensible, unless you agree with me, that she was 
either not sober, or not in her right senses, when she 
came baek to this house last night.” 

The doetor began to think, after what he had just 
heard, that Mrs. Frankland’s ‘ suspicions in relation to 
the new nurse, were not quite so unfounded as he had been 
at first disposed to consider them. He wisely refrained, 
however, from complicating matters, by giving utterance 
to what he thought; and, after answering Mrs. Norbury 
in a few vaguely polite words, endeavoured to soothe her 
irritation against Mr. and Mrs. Frankland, by assuring 
her that he came as the bearer of apologies from both 
husband and wife, for the apparent want of courtesy and 
consideration in their conduct, which circumstances had 
made inevitable. The offended lady, however, absolutely 
refused to be propitiated. She rose up, and waved her 
hand with an air of great dignity. 

“ I cannot hear a word more from you, Mr. Orridge,” 
she said. “ I cannot receive any apologies which are 
made indirectly. If Mr. Frankland chooses to call, and 

if Mrs. Frankland condescends to write to me, I am_ 

wiUiDg to think no more of the matter. Under any other I latt0I '> 
circumstances, I must be allowed to keep my present 
opinions both of the lady and the gentleman. Don’t say 
another word, and b'e so kind as to excuse me if I leave 
you, and go up to the nursery to see how the chEd is 
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getting on. I am delighted to hear that you think her 
so much better. Pray call again to-mor, ow, or next day, 
if you conveniently can. Good morniDg 1 ” 

Half-amused at Mrs. Norbury, half-displeased at the 
curt tones she adopted towards him, Mr. Orridge re¬ 
mained for a minute or two alone in the breakfast-par¬ 
lour, feeling rather undecided about what he should do 
next. He was, by this time, almost as much interested 
in solving the mystery of Mrs. Jazeph’s extraordinary 
conduct as Mrs. Frankland herself; and he felt unwE- 
ling, on all accounts, to go back to the Tiger’s Head, and 
merely repeat what Mrs. Norbury bad told him, without 
befog able to complete the narrative by informing Mr. 
and Mrs. Frankland of the direction that the housekeeper 
had taken on leaving her situation. After some ponder- 
fog, he determined to question the footman, under the 
pretence of desirfog to know if his gig was at. the door. 
The man having answered the bell, and having reported 
the gig tp be ready, Mr. Orridge, whfie crossing the hall, 
asked him carelessly, if he knew at what time in the 
morning Mrs. Jazeph had left her place. 

“About ten o’clock, sir,” answered the footman. 
“ When the carrier came by from the village, on his way 
to the station for the eleven o’clock train.” 

I suppose he took her boxes ? ” said Mr. Or¬ 
ridge. 

“ And took her, too, sir,” said the man with a grin. 
She had to ride, for once in her life, at aDy rate, in a 
carrier’s cart.” 

On getting back to West Winston, the doctor stopped 
at the station, to collect further particulars, before be 
returned to the Tiger’s Head. No trains, either up or 
down, happened to be dne just at that time, The station- 
master was reading the newspaper, and the porter was 
gardening on the slope of the embankment. 

“ Is the train at eleven in the morning an up-train, or 
a down-train? ” asked Mr. Orridge, addressing the porter. 
“ A down-train.” 

“ Did many people go by it? ” 

The porter repeated the names of some of the inhabi¬ 
tants of West Winston. 

Were there no passengers but passengers from the 
town ? ” inquired the doetor. 

" Yes, sir. I think there was one stranger—a lady.” 

Did the station-master issue the tickets for that 
train ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Orridge went on to the station-master. 

“ Do you remember giving a ticket, this morning, by 
the eleven o’clock down-train, to a lady travelling alone ? ” 
“ The station-master pondered. “ I have issued tickets, 
np and down, to half-a-dozen ladies to-day,” he answered, 
doubtfully. 

“ Yes, but I am speaking only of the eleven o’clock 
train,” said Mr. Orridge. “ Try if you can’t remember ? ” 
“Remember? Stop! I do remember ; I know who 
you mean. A lady who seemed rather flurried, and who 
put a question to me that I am not often asked at this 
station. She had her veil down, I recollect, and she got 
here for the eleven o’clock train. Crouch, the carrier, 
brought her trunk into the office.” 

“ That is the woman. Where did she take her ticket 
ir? ” 

“ For ISxeter.” 

* You said she asked you a question.” 

“ Yes: a question about wbat coaches met the rail at 
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